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THE NIGHTINGALE. 


BY ALFRED DOMETT. 
(fhe foliowin 
handling of a di 
bodies. —£d, Alb,.) 
It is night—silent night; restless winds heve gove away— 
And trees may in quiet sleep ; 
And the stars, that like fawns had been scared by the stranger Day, 
Now timidly nearer oonms i ‘ 
Your glance threads its way through their crowds, shining high and 
1! 


litle poem was written when its author was a coliegian. The clumsy 
ult metre may be forgiven, for the sake of some of the thoughts it em- 


ow, 
As it might through a motionless swarm 

Of insects that play in the summer even’s glow, 
As they hang ia the twilight warm. 


As you look on the star-dropt dome, you may feel the soft dews 
Stealing downward like flakes of cool air: 
And flowers unseen their faint fresh odours ditiuse, 
Through the thin darkness every where ; 
The trees are so still—they seem in a trance to lie! 
Like dark clouds they thoughtfully one 
Their soft dusky foliage mixed with the mellow gray sky— 
A spirit-like shadowy group! 


How meekly in the pale gleaming sky are those starry eyes spread, 
O’er the datpee bho arth, wrapt in gloom! 
Like the innocent wax-lights which burn o’er the regal Dead, 
Laid in state in a palace-room ! 
And brightly that still Sky is watching the dark Earth below, 
As a sweet bright-eyed Child surveys 
Its Mother's black robes, and her shrouded face of woe, 
With a silent and wondering gaze. 


7 . * * * 


Did it startle you, Silence—or charm you to joy—that strain ? 
It broke out with strange sweet power, 

And presently ceased—and the darkness and hush again 
Have settled o’er meadow and bower ! 

But again and again it wells forth—Oh, pleasant and rare 
1s its changeful capricious contrvul ! 

It is see ce ly AP by turns—till the air 

eems refined into living soul ! 


From the Ocean of Night how strangely those sounds emerge ! 
How fitfully flitting along, 

Now hid by the black waves of Silence, now seen o’er their verge, 
Comes the air-cleaving, argent-winged Song! 

It would seem that grim Darkuess, usurping the throne of Day, 
Did strive with persuasion bland, 

To win to himself the support aud the love, if he may, 
Ot the conquered and mourning Land ! 


A surprise—a delight, that Oasis of Harmony seems— 
Tis unlooked for, unwonted, I ween, 

When Silence and Sleep sit brooding o’er nestling Dreams— 
As the white Moon at Midday seen! 

Not more strange, when benighted, no human dwelling near, 
In some deep lane or lonesome glen, 

Would it be, in the darkness close by, should you suddenly hear 
Low voices of talking men! 


Not more strange is the sound, when the livid sky’s obscured, 
Of a bee humming on through the gloom ; 

Some lone minstrel-bee of the wilderness—allured 
By tke dark furze’s golden bloom! 

Not more strange or delightful, to the Mariner so rude 
May the veivet-winged butterfly be, 

Wafting dreams of green fieids, through some silent solitude 
Of the violet, silvery sea !* 


What art thou, who flingest thy fullness of feeling pure 
O’er the voiceless abysm ot Night? 

Why thou lone Star of Sound, why art gemming the mute obscure 
With thy single point of Light? 

What is peer to thy beautiful loneness? what like to thee shows 7— 

_ Like a rose-bud iu winter thou art ; 

Like Faith at a funeral, joyful—like Love when it glows 

In a crime-bedimmed, desperate heart ! 


Like a Sorceress fair, whose employment 
Though fearful it needs must be! 

As she stoops o'er her work, and sings ia her loneliness, 
She deemeth no eye can see; 

Then she holds flicéing converse, with some Spirit Familiar near, 
Whose answors iu siience are lost; 

And her voice though so low, in the Night-hush sounds awfully clear— 
But what says she ? whom can she accost ? 


we cannot guess; 


Thou ort like a young Poet, who deep in his midnight retreat 
Gains him skill while the soulless sleep ; 
Breathing fragments of song, would make even sorrow sweet, 
_. Or win you with gladneas to weer ! 
Till his voice full and clear through the listening world resound. 
_And men to his spirit bow down :— 
While the Siars shining through the cold Night of Neglect around 
Are the glimpses of dear Renown! 
Thou art like a meek Maiden 
By the loved-one whose } 
Fondly feeding her griefon the songs which to him were dear, 
: i me oo pegs, he loved her to play ; 
nd yet, through the Nicht-g} : 
Starlike, a his sea haat my Absence, remembrances sweet, 
Of their thoughts held in common—t 
And of all their deep oneness of 


left lonely awhile and drear 
presence was Day ; 


heir confidence complete, 
Soul! 
Hack ! seems it not Rapture is flashing th 


‘ Sing a strain of exceeding Delight — mapea weve 











* Butterfties, 
dreds of miles 


carried out tosea in gales of wind, 


from any land. are sometimes met with hun- 


joined her friends at dinner—talked as usual. 
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| plainer; if it suited her to grow ugly, why need others fret themselves on 


Sing the heart-thrill of feeling alone, unbeheld to commérce 


OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY-STREET. 


With the Stars, the Soul of Night! the subject ?” 
From my leafy-roofed well of seclusion, my gushing joy leaps eh There must be a cause for the change—what was it?” 
To their sweet glances all mine own! | She permptorily uested to be let alone. 


Mine, mine are the Earth and the Sky! for the world of life sleeps— 
Joy! Joy! I am all alone !” . 
| 
Then Cheerfnness sheds ber moonbeams of melody bright:— | cb 
“ Ob tranguil our days akall be; ; 
Our own fond thoughts ail my world—my task and delight 
The sweet one of tending thee! f 
Ina loving lone dream, from our sheltered shades we will trace 
The golden-paced Day til! he fliese— 
Then tunefully doat on the soft-illamined face 
Of Night—and those spiritual eyes!” 


| sb 


Then she would 
| indignant at herself that she could not perfectly succeed. Brief, self- 
| ble—tremble in secret! 


| lively in company. 
| sought solitude; not the solitude of her chamber—she refused to 


e every effort to appear quite gay, and she seemed 


urning epithets burst from her lips 


when alone, ‘Fool! coward!” 
e would term herself. ‘‘ Poltroon !" 


she would say, “ if you must trem- 
Quail where no eye sees you!” 

And to hide them, she did her best. She once more became resolutely 
When weary of effort, and forced to relax, she 


ut up between four walls—but that wider solitude which lies out of 


| doors, and which she could chase, mounted on Zoé, her mare. She took 
| long rides of halfaday. Her uncle disapproved, but he dared not re- 
monstrate. 


It was never pleasant to face Shirley’s anger, even when she 


| was healthy and gay; but now tbat her face showed thin, and her 


It is hushed—and lo! Sorrow is raining her liquid plaint :-— y 
“Why—why hast thou flown from me! | ki 
Thy form was the food of my Soul—my spirit is faint 
With mournfully pining for thee! 
The Stars have no light for me now—for Thou art away ! { 
Dark—dark as my heart is the Sky! | 
And the clear solemn Night is no dearer now than day— | . 
| Ww 


Ob why hast thou left me, why—why ?” 


* * * « * 
. 


Metbinks as I listen, that it cannot well be true, be! 
Spirit-voice ! who art warbling thus, 

That Sorrow, Hope, and Joy are not keenly felt by you 
As ever they can be by us! 

And the glory of Man, what is it? his excellence, where? 
When his songs which have most of divine, 

Whose Fame wraps the Natious—eternal—wide-spread as the Air— 
Are so easily surpassed by thine? 


th 
| 80) 
| ap 





vo 
| ha 
. | co 
Bat if you sing so blithely, though darkling and all alone, 
Can it be that repining Men 
O’er whom Grief, Doubt, Bereavement, have their deepest shadows 
thrown, 
Should be utterly despairing then? 
Oh! methinks we are bidden by that cheerily-gushing breath, 
To be patient yet a little while, 
Till the Mystery of Heaven and Barth, Life, Sorrow, and Death, 
In the Daylight of Knowledge shall smile! 


' 


| Pe 





| 
| 
| 
SHIRLEY, | 


THE TUTOR AND THE HEIRESS. 


A chapter from the new novel by the Author of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” about to issue | f 
| fu 
Srom the press of ihe Harpers. 
Shirley probably got on pleasantly with Sie Philip that evening, for the | 
next morning she came down in one of her best moods. 
“ Who will take a walk with me?” she asked after breakfast. 
bella and Gertrade—will you?” 
So rare was such an invitation from Miss Keeldar to her female cousins, 
that they hesitated before they accepted it, Their mama, however, sig- 


“ Tea- | hi 


nifying acquiescence in the project, they fetched their bonnets, and the | lieved in some way. 


trio set out. } 

It did not suit these three young persons to be thrown together. 
Keeldar liked the society of few ladies: indeed, she had a cordial plea. | 
sure in that of none except Mrs. Pryor and Caroline Helstone. She was 
civil, kind, attentive even to her cousins; but still she usually had little | 
to say tothem. In ‘he sunny mood of this particular moruing, she con- | 
trived to entertain even the Misses Sympson. 
her wonted rule of discussing with them ouly ordinary themes, she im- 
parted to these themes an extraordinary interest—the sparkle of her spi- 
rit glanced aloug her phrases. 

What made ker so joyous? All ths cause must have been in herself. | pr 
The day was not bright—it was dim—a pale, waning, autumn day; the | 
walks through the dun woods were damp—the atmosphere was heavy — | 
the sky overcast; and yet it seemed that in Shirley’s heart lived all the 
light and azure of Italy, as all its fervour laughed iu her gray English 
eye. 

‘Route directions necessary to be given to her foreman, John, delayed 
her behind her cousins, as they neared Fieldhead on their return; per- 
haps an interval of tweaty minutes elapsed between her separation from 
them and her re-entrance into the house. In the mean time, she had spo- 
ken to John, und then she had lingered in the lane at the gate. A sum. 
mons to luncheon called her in: she excused herself from the meal, and 
went up-stairs. : 

“[s not Shirley coming to lanchecn ?” asked Isabelta; “she said she 
was hungry.” 

An hour after, as she did not quit her chamber, one of her cousins went 
to seek her there. She was found sitting at the foot of the bed, her head 
resting on her hand; sho looked quite pale, very thoughtful, almost sad. 

“ Yon are not i!l ?” was the question put. 

“ A little sick,” replied Miss Keeldar. 

Certainly, she was not a little changed from what she had been two 
boars before. 

This change, accounted for only by those three words, explained no 
otherwise; this change—whencescever@pringing, effected iu a brief ten 
minutes—passed like no light summer clead, She talked when she 
She remained with them 
during the evening. When again questioned respecting her health, she de- 
clared herself perfectly recovered; it had been a mere passing faintness 
—a momentary sensation, not worth a thought; yet it was felt there was a 
difference in Shirley. 

The next day—the day—the week—the fortnight after—this new and 
peculiar shadow lingered on the countenance, in the manner of Miss 
Keeldar. A strange quietude settled over her look, her movements, her 
very voice. The alteration was not so marked as to court or permit 
frequent questioning, yet it was there, and it would not pass away; it hung 
over her like a cloud which no breeze could stir or disperse. Soon it be- 
came evident that to notice this change was to anoy her. First, she shrank 
from remark ; and, if persisted in, she, with her own peculiar hauteur, 
repelled it, “ Was she ill?” The reply came with decision— 

“ I am not.” 

* Did any thing weigh on her mind ? 
her spirits?” 

She scornfally ridiculed the idea, ‘ What did they mean by spirits? 
She had no spirits, black or white, blue or gray to affect?” 

“Something must be the matter—she was so altered.” 

“She supposed she had a right to alter ather ease. She knew she was 


so 





Had any thing happened to affect 





| have a grief—tell it me.’ 


Miss | cause? 


| her, 


oh! they are beautilul, Mr. Moore! 
my star! 
fitted for this world. Shirley is not an angel; she is a woman, and she 
shall live with men. Seraphs shall not have her ! 
the ‘sons of God,’ with wings wide and bright as the sky, blue and 
sounding as the sea, having seen that she waa fair, descended to claim her, 
his claim should be withstood—withstood by me—boy and cripple as I 
am!” 


eye looked hollow, there was something in the darkening of that face and 


ndling of that eye which touched as well as al > 
To all comparative strangers, who, unconsc ious of the alteration in her 


| spirits, commented on the alteration in her looks, she had one reply— 


“Tam perfectly well—I have not an ailment.” 

And health, indeed, she must have had, to be able to bear the exposure 
the weather she now encountered. Wet or fair, calm or storm, she 

ok her daily ride over Stilbro’ Moor, Tartar keeping up at her side, 

ith his wolt-like gallop, long and untiring. 

Twice—three times, the eyes of gossips—those eyes which are every 

here, in the closet,and on the hill-top—noticed that, instead of turning 


| on Rush-edge, the top-ridge of Stilbro’ Moor, she rode forward all the 
way to the town. 


Scouts were not wanted to mark her destination 
ere; it was ascertained that she alighted at the door of one Mr. Pear- 
n Hall, a solicitor, related to the vicar of Nunnely. This gentleman 
d his ancestors had been the agents of the Keeldar family for genera- 


tions back. Some people affirmed that Miss Keeldar was become in 


ved in business speculations connected with Hollow’s Mill; that she 
dlost moaey, aad was constrained to mortgage her land; others 
ajectured that she was going to be married, and that the settlements 


| were preparing. 


Mr. Moore and Henry Sympson were together in the school-room 


| The tutor was waiting for a lesson which the pupil seemed basied in 


eparing. 

‘* Henry, make haste!—the afternoon is getting on.’’ 

“Is it, sir 2” 

“Certainly. Are you nearly ready with that lesson ?” 

“ No.” 

“* Not nearly ready ?”’ 

‘‘ T have not canetrued a line.” 

Mr. Moore looked up; the boy’s tone was rather peculiar. 

“‘ The task presents no difficulties, Henry; or, if it does, briag them to 


me—we will work together.’ 


“Mr. Moore, 1 can do no work.” 

‘* My boy, you are ill.”’ 

* Sir, T am not worse in bodily health than usual, but my heart is 
“ Shut the beok. Come hither, Harry. Come to the fireside.” 
Harry limped forward; his tutor placed him a chair; his lips were 


| quivering, his eyes brimming. He laid bis crutch on the floor, bent down 


8 head, and wept. 
“This distress is not occasioned by physical pain, you say, Harry? You 
“Sir, [ have such a grief as 1 never had before. I wish it could be re- 


What is the 


can hardly bear it.’ 

“Who knows but, if we talk it over, we may relieve it. 
Whom does it concern ?” 

' The cause, sir, is Shirley : it concerns Shirley.” 
“Does it? .... You think her changed?” 

“ All who know her think her changed: you, too, Mr. Moore.” 

‘« Not seriously—no. [see no alteration but such as a favourable turn 


Without deviating from might repair ina few weeks ; besides, her own word must go for some- 
thing ; she says sheis well.” 


“ There it is, sir; as long asshe maintained she was well, I believed 


When I waz sad, out of her sight, I soon recovered spirits in her 
esence, Now... .” 
“Well, Harry,now ....? Has she said any thing to you? Youand 


she were together in the gardeu two hours this morning; [ saw her talk- 
ing, and you listening. 
she is ill, and enjoined you to keep her secret, do not obey her. 
lite’s sake, avow every thing. Speak, my boy '” 


Now, my dear Harry! if Miss Keeldar has said 
For her 


‘ She say she is ill! I believe, sir, if she were dying, she would smile, 


and aver ‘ Nothing ails me.’ ” 


“ What have you learned, then? What new circumstance. . . 
“T have learned that she has just made her will.” 

“ Made her will!” 

The vutor and the pupil were silent. 

“ She told you that!” asked Moore, when some minutes had elaped. 
“She told me quite cheerfally; notas an ominous circumstance, which 


ve” 


I felt it to be. Sue said I was the only person besides her svlicitor, Pear- 


n Hall, and Mr. Helstone, and Mr. Yorke, who knew any thing about 


it ; and to me, she intimated, she wished specially to explain its provis- 
ions.” 


“ Go on, Harry.” 

*** Because,” she said, looking down on me with her beautiful eyes— 
I love them—I love her! She is 
Heaven must not claiin her! She is lovely in this world, and 


Mr. Moore—if one of 


“ Henry Sympson, go on, when I tell you.” 
“«* Because,’ she said, ‘if [I made no will, and died before you, Harry 


all my property would go to you: and I do not intend that it should be 
80, though your father would like it. 
whole estate, which is large—larger than Fielduead; your sisters will 
have nothing, so I have left them some money; though 
them, both together, half, half so much as I love oae lock of your fair 
hair.’ 
kiss her. 
some money, too; that this manor-house, with its furniture and books, 
she had bequeathed to me, as she did not choose to take the old family 
place from her own blood; and that all the rest of her property, amount- 
ing to about twelve thousand pounds, exclusive of the legacies to my sis- 
ters and Miss Hel-tone, she had willed. not to me, seeing I was already 
rich, but to a good man, who would make the best use of it thatany hu- 
man being could Go; @ man, she said, that was both gentle and brave, 
strong and merciful; a man that might not profess to be pious, but she 
knew he had the secret of religion pure and undetiled before God. The 


Bat you,’ she said, ‘ will have his 
Ido not love 


She said these words, and she called me her ‘ darling,’ and let me 
She went ou to teil me that she had left Caroline Helstone 


tay 
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i with him; he visited the fatherless and| “Iam quite well,” she said briefly. time we sat at luncheon, to hear if you moved in the : 
Tiows sap hgh we wp ont kept himself unspotted from the world.| “ Yet changed.” _ | wes quiet.” — of 
Then she asked, * Dv you approve what I have done, Harry?’ Ieould| “That matters to none but OP oc agar ‘ea. | __ A Was sitting at the foot of the bed, wishing Phoebe bad not bitten 


wer—my tears choked me as they do now.” : 
Py theses oma tis pupil a moment to contend with and master 
his emotion: be thea pom peal 

« What else did she say ?” - 

“ Whee I bad signified my tall consent to the conditions of her will, 
she told m2 was « generous boy and she was proad of me: ‘ Andaow, 
she added, ‘in case any thing should happen, you will know what to say 
to Malice when she comes whispering hard *bings in your ear, insinuating 
that Shirley had wronged you ; thatshedid aot love you. Yoa wil! kaow 
that I did love you, Harry; that no sister coald have loved you better, 
my own treasure.’ Mr. Moore, sir, when I rember her voice, and recall 
her look, my heart beats as if it would break its strings. She may go to 
heaven before me—if God commands it, she must; but the rest of my life 
—and my life will aot be long—Lam glad of that now—shall be a straight, 
quick, thoughtful, j»urney in the pa:h her step has pressed. [thought to 
enter the vault uf the Keeldars before her ; should it be otherwise, lay 
my coffin on Shirley's side.” 

‘Moore answered him with a weighty calm, that offered a strange con- 
trast to the boy’s perturbed enthusiasm. 

“ Youare wrong. both of yoa—you harm each other. If you'h once 
falls under the influence of ashadowy terror, it imagines there will never 
be fall sunlight sgain—its first calamity it faucies will lasta lifetime. 
What more did sbe say? Anything more?” i 

“ We settled one or twofamily points between ourselves. 

“ T should rather like tv know what ?” ; ; 

« Bat, Mr. Muore, you smile—I could not smile to see Shirley in such a 
mood.” ; 

“ My boy, [ am neither nervous, nor poetic, nor inexperienced. wi see 
things as thay are: youda't,asyet. Tell me these family points, 

“Only, sir,she asked me whether I considered myself most of a Keel- 
dar or a Sympeon; and I answered [ was Keeldar to the core of the 
heart, and ww the marrow of the bones. Sho sail she was glad of it ; for, 
besides ber, | was the ouly Keeldar left ia Eugland, aud thea we agreed 
on some matters.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, sir, that if I lived to inherit my father’s estate, and her house, I 
was to take the name of Keeldar, and to make Fieldhead my residence. 
Henry Shirley Keeldar | said I would be called : and [ will. Her name 
and ber manor house are ages old, and Sympson and Sympson Grove are 
of yesterday.” f 

“ Come, you are neither of you going to heaven yet. I have the best 
hopes of you both, with your = distinetions—a pair of balf-fledged 
eaglets, Now, whatis your iafereace frum all you have told me? put it 
into words." 

“ That Shirley think» she is going to die.” 

“ She referred to her health 7” ; ; 

“ Not once! but | assure you she is wasting ; her hands are growing 
quite thin, and sv is her cheek.” 

“« Does she ever complainto your mother or sisters ?” 

“Never. She laughs at them when tney questivn her. Mr. Moore, 
she is a strange beiug—so fair and oo nota man-like woman at all— 
not an Amazon, and yet lifting her head above both belp and sympa- 
th ” 4 

ae. know where she is now, Henry? Is she in the house, or 
riding out?” at 

“Surely not out, sir—it rains fast.” i 

“Trae: which, however, is no guarantee thatshe is not at this moment 
cantering over Rashedge. Of late she has never permitted weather to be 
a hindrauce to ber rides.” 

“ You remember, Mr Moore, how wet and stormy it was last Wednes- 
day ? 80 wild, indeed, that she would not permit Z to be saddled ; yet 
the blast she thought too tempestuous fur ber mare, she herself faced on 
foo..: that aftervoon she walked nearly as far as Nunnely. I asked her 
when she came in, if she was not afraid of taking cold, ‘Not I,’ she said, 
‘it would be too mucn good luck forme. I dou tknow, Harry ; but the 
best thing that could happen to me would be to take a gocd cold and 
fever, and so pass off like other Christians.’ She is reckless, you see 
sir ” 

** Reckless, indeed ! Go and find out where sheis: and if you can get 
an opportunity of speaking to her, without attracting attention, request her 
to come bere a minute.” ; 

“ Yes, sir.” 

He snatched his crutch, and started up to go. 

“Harry !” 

He returned. 

“ Do not deliver the message formally. Word it as, in former days, you 
would bave worded an ordinary summons tv the school-room.”’ 

“ Isee, sir ; she will be more likely tu obey.’’ 

“ And Harry.” 

“Sir?” ; , 

“ Twill call you when I want you: till then, you are dispensed from 
lessons.” ; 

He departed. Mr. Moore, left a'one, rose from his desk. , 

“ Tecan be very cool and very supercilious with Heary,”he said. ‘1 
can seem to make light of hisapprehensious, and look down ‘ du haul de 
ma grandeur’ on bis youthful ardour. To him I can speak as if, in my 
eye:,they were both children. Let me see if | can keep up the same 
role with her. I have known the moment when | seemed about to for- 

et it; when Confusion and Submission seemed aboat to crush me with 

eir soft tyranny ; when my tongue faltered, and | have almost let the 
mantle drop, aod stood in her presence, not master—no—but something 
else. I trust [shall uever so play the fool: it is well for a Sir Poilip Nan- 
nely to redden when he meets her eye: he may permit bimeelf the in 
dulgence of submissioun—he may even, without disgrace, suffer his hand to 
tremble when it touches bers; but if one of her farmers were to show 
himself susceptible and sentimental, he would merely prove bis need cf 
astrait waistcoat. So farI have always dune very well. She has sat 
near me, and | have not shaken—more than my desk. i have evncounter- 
ed her looks and smiles like—why, like a tutor, asfam. Her hand | 
never yet tuached—never underwent that test. Her farmer or her foot- 
man I am not—no serf nor servant of hers have I ever been ; but I am 

, and it behoves me to look to my self-respect—not to compromise ap 
inch of it. What did she mean by that allusion to thecold people who 
petrify flesh to marble? It pleased me—I[ hardly know why—lI would 
not permit myself to enquire—I never do indulge io scrutiny etther of her 
language or countenance; so if I did, I should sometimes forget Common 
Sense, and believe in Romance. A strange, seeret ecstasy steals through 
my veins at moments: I'll not encourage—I'll not remember it. | am 
resolved, as long as may be, to retaia the right to say with Paul— Iam 
not mad, but epeak forth the words of truth and soberness.’” 

He paused—listening. 

“ Will she come, or will she not come?” he inquired. ‘ How will she 
take the message ? naively or disdainfully? like a child or like a queen ? 
Both characters are iu ber nature. 

“If she comes, what shall I say to her? How acconat, firstly, for the 
freedom of the request ? Shall Lapologize toher? I could, in all humil- 
ity; but would av apology tend to place us iv the positions we ought re- 
latively to occupy in this matter? I must keep up the professor, other- 
wise—I hear adoor—"’ He waited. Many minutes pissed. 

She will refuse me. Henry is entreating her to come: she declines. 
My petition is presumption in her eyes: let her on/y come, I can teach 
her to the coutrary. [ would rather she were a litte perverse—it will 
steel me. I preter her, cuirassed in pride, armed with a taunt. Her 
scorn startles me from my dreams—I stand up myself. A sarcasm from 
her eyes or lips puts strength into every nerve aud siuew I have. Seme 
step approaches, and not Henry’s ...... " f 

The dvor unclosed ; Miss Keeldar came in. The message, it appeared, 
had tound her ather needle: she brought her work in ber band. That 
day sbe had not been riding out: sbe had evidently passed it qnietly. 
She wore ber neat iu-door dress and silk epron. This was no Thalestris 
from the fields, but a quiet, domestic character from the fireside. Mr. 
Moore bad her at advautage : be should have addressed ber at once ip 
solemn acceuts, and with rigid mien ; perhaps be would, bad she looked 
saucy ; bat her air never showed less of cranerie: asoft kind uf youtb- 
ful shyness depressed hereyelid and mantled vn ber cheek. The tutor 
stood silent. 

She made a fuil stop between the door and his des. 

“ Did you want me, sir 2” she asked. ‘ 

“ [ veutured, Mss Keeldar, to send for you—that is, to ask en iaterview 
ofa few minus.” 

She waited: she plied her needle. 

“© Well air (wer lifting ber eyes)—what about 7? 

* Be seate:, tirs!. Tue subject | would broach is one of some moment : 

L bave hardly a right to approach it; it is possibie | ought to 
frame an apology: it 1 possible no apology can excuse me. The liberty 
I have takeu arises from a conversation with Hevry. Tae boy is unbap- 


—bavelany now? May I that what l am saying is not accoun- 
Tod pasitive presumption 7” y 
“ Let me read sume French, Mr. Moore, or [ will even take a spell 
at the Latin grammar, and let us proc!aim a truce to all sanitary discus- 
sions ” 


“ No—no : it is time there were discussions.” 

“ Discuss away, then, but do not choose me for your text; lama 
healthy subject. ) 

“ Do you not think it wrong to affirm, and re-affirm, what is substanti- 
ally untrue?” 

“ T say I am well: Ihave neither cough, pain, nor fever.” 

“ Ts there no equivocation in that assertion? Isit the direct trath 1” 

* The direct truth.” 

Louis Moore looked at her earnestly. 

“IT can myself,” he said, “ trace no indications of actual disease; but 
why, then, ure you altered ?” 

“ Am | altered 1” 

“ We will try: we will seek a proof.” 

* How?” 

“Task, in the first place, do you sleep us you used todo’” 

* [do not; butit is not because | am ill.” 

“ Have you the appetite you once had?” 

“ No: butitis not because I am ill.” 

“ You remember this little ring fastened tomy watch-chain? It was 
my mother’s, and is too small to pass the joint of my little finger. You 
have mauy a time sportively purloined it: it fitted your fore-finger. 
Try now.” 

‘She permitted the test: the ring dropped from the wasted little hand. 
Louis picked it up, and re-attached it tothe chain. An uneasy flush col- 
oured his brow. Shirley again said— 

“Ttis not because [ am ill.” 

“Not only have you lost sleep, appetite, and flesh,” proceeded Moore, 
“but your spirits are always atebb : besides, there is anervous alarm in 
your eye—a nervous disquiet ia your manner: these peculiarities were 
not formerly yours.” 

“ Mr. Moore, we will pause here. You have exactly hit it: I am ner- 
vous. Now, talk of something else. What wet weather we have! Steady, 
pouriag rain !” 

‘* You nervous! Yes: and if Miss Keeldar is nervous, it is not with- 
outacause. Letme reach it. Let melook nearer. The ailment is not 
physical: I have suspected that. Itcame in one moment. I know the 
day. [noticed the change, Your pain is mental.” 

‘Not atall: it is nothing so dignified—merely nervous. Oh! dismiss 
the topic.” 

“When it is exhausted: not till then. Nervous alarms should always 
be communicated, that they may be dissipated. I wish I had the gift of 
persuasion, and could incline you to speak willingly. I betieve confes- 
sion, in your case, would be halt-equivalent to cure.’ 

“No,” said Shirley, abruptly : “ I wish that were at all probable ; but 
I am afraid itis not.” 

She suspended her work a moment. She was now seated. Resting 
her elbow on the table, she leaned her head on her hand. Mr. Moore 
looked as if he felt he had at last gained so we footing in this difficult path. 
She was serivus, and in her wish was implied an important admission : 
after that, she coald uo longer affirm that nothing ailed her. 

The tutor allowed her some minutes for repose and reflection, ere he 

returned to the charge; once, his lips moved to speak ; but he thought 
better of it, and {prolonged the pause. Shirley lifted her eye to his: 
had he betrayed injudicious emotion, perhaps obstinate persistence in 
silence would have been the result ; but he looked calm, strong, trustwor- 
thy. 
“Thad better tell you than my aunt,” she said, “ or than my cousins, or 
my uncle: they would all make such a bustle—and it is that very bustle 
{ dread ; the alarm, the flurry, the éc/at : in short, I never liked to be 
-y centre of a small domestic whirlpool. You can beara little shock— 
8 hd 

« A great one, if necessary.” 

Not a muecle of the man’s frame moved, and be his large heart beat fast 
in his deep chest. What was she going to tell him? Was irremediable 
mischief done ? 

‘Had | thought it right to go to you, [ would never have made a secret 
of the matter one moment,” she continued: “ [ would have told at once, 
and asked advice.” 

“Why was it not right to come to me?” 

“It might be right—I do not mean that; but I could not do it. I seem- 
ed to have no title to troable you: the mishap concerned me only—I 





wanted tu keep it to myself, and people will nut let me. I tell you, [ 
hate to be an object of worrying attention, or a theme for village gossip. 
Besides, it may pass away without result—God knows !” 

Mo. re, though tortured with suspense, did not demand a quick expla- 
nation; he suffered neither gesture, glance, nor word, tu betray im- 
patience. His tranquillity tranquilized Shirley; his confidence reassur- 
ed ber. 

‘Great effects may spring from trivial causes,” she remarked, as she 
loosened a bracelet from her wrist: then, unfastening her sleeve, and 
partially turning it up— 

‘* Look here, Mr. Moore.” 

She showed a mark in her white arm; rather a deep, but healed up in- 
dentation: something between a burn snd a cut. 

“1 would not show that to any one in Briarfield but you, because you 
can take it quietly.” 

“ aetgey there is nothing in the little mark to shock ; its history will 
explain.’ 

* Small as it is, it has taken my sleep away, and made me nervous, 
thin, and foolish; because on account of that little mark, I am obliged to 
look forward to a possibility that has its terrors.’’ 

The sleeve was readjusted ; the bracelet replaced. 

“ Do youkuow that you try me?” he said, smiling. “Iam a patient 
sort of a man, but my pulse is quickeving.” 

‘* Whatever happens, you will befrind me, Mr. Moore. You will give 
me the benefit of your self-possession, and not leave me at the mercy of 
agitated cowards ?”’ 

* I make no promise now. Tell me the tale, and then exact what 
pledge you will.” 

“tis a very short tale. I took a walk with Isabella and Gertrude one 
day, about three weeks ago. They reached home before me: I staid 
bebind to speak to John. After leaving him, I pleased myself with lin- 
gering in the lane, where all was very still and shady: I was tired of 
chattering to the girls, and in no hurry to rejoin them. As I stood lean- 
ing agains: tbe gate-pillar, thinking some very happy thoughts about my 
futare life—tor that morning I imagined that eveuts were beginning to 
turn as I had long wished them to turn—” 

“Ab! Nunnely bad been with her the evening before!’’ thought Moore, 
pareuthetically. 

‘“‘] heard a panting sound ; a dog came runnin: up the lane. I know 
most.of the dogs in this neighbourhood ; it was Phebe, one of Mr. Sam 
Wynne’s pointers. Tne poor creature ran with her head down, her ton- 
gue hanging out; she looked as if bruised and beaten allover. I called 
her; [ meant to coax ber into the house, and give her some water and 
cinner; I felt sure she had been ill used ; Mr. Sam often flogs his pointers 
cruelly. She wes too flurried to know me; and when [ attempted to pat 
her head, ehe turned and snatched at my arm. She bit itso as to draw 
blood, then panting oa. Directly after, Mr.Wyane’s keeper came up carry- 
ing agun. He asked if J had seen a dog; I told him I bad seen Pawbe, 

“ You bad better chaia up Tartar, wa’am,” be said, ‘and tell your people 
to keep within the house; I am aftas Phebe to shoot her, and the groom 
is gone ancther way. She is raging mad.” 

Mr. Moore leaned back in his chair, and folded his arms across his 
chest: Miss Keeldar resumed her square of silk canvas, and continued 
tbe creation of a wreath of Parmese violets. 

4 Aud you told no oue, sought no help, a0 cure: you would not come 
to me?’ 

“ I got as far as the scho»l-room door; there my courage failed: I 
preferred to cushion the matter.” 

“ anet Whet can | demand better in this world than to be of use to 
you?’ 

“Thad no claim.” 

“ Monstrous! And you did nothing 7” 

“Yes: 1 walked straight into the laundry, where they are ironing 
most ol the week, now that I have so many guests iu the house, While 
the maid was busy crimping or starching, I touk an Italian iron from the 
fire, and applied the light scarlet glowing tip to my arm: | bored it well 
in? it caulerized the littie wound. Then I went up-siairs. 

‘I daresay you never once groaned ?” 

* Tam sure I don’t know. L was very miserable. Not firm or tranquil 
at all, 1 think: there wes no calm in my mind.” 


* Will yousitdown? Former Y “re Keeldar, I had some influence with} me. 
ee 


“ And alone! You like solitude.” 

- Pardon me.” 

“You disdain sympathy.” 

“ hae Moore vA ' 

“ our powerful mind, you i 
aavieall f enciety.” » you must feel independent of help, of 

. So bo Auge 9 it somes eh 

he smiled. pursued her embroidery ca i ; 
her eyelash twinkled, wud then it gtittered. aod Wie canes ed ime 

Mr. Muore leaned forward on his desk, moved his chair, altered his 
attitude. riecoeees . 

“ If itis not so,” he asked, with a peculiar, mell in his voi 
ss hous tat then?” P ow change in his voice, 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ You do know, but you won’t speak: all must be locked up in your- 
self.” bs 

“ te it is not worth sharing.” 

“« Because nobody can give the high price yon require for your id- 
ence. Nobody is rick enongh to oaidhinns it Noborly has the vbny a 
intellect, the power you demand ia your adviser. There is not a shoul. 
der in England on which you would rest your hand for support—far less 
ow which you would permitto pillow your head. Of course you must 

ive alone.” 

“T can live alone, if need be. Bat the question ‘s not how to live— 
but how todie alone. That strikes me iv a more grisly light.” 

“ You apprehend the effects of the virus—? You anticipate an indef. 
nitely threatening, dreadful doom—?” 

She bowed. 

“ You are very nervous and womanish.” 

“ You complimented me two minutes since on my powerful mind.” 

‘You are very womarish. If the whole offair were coolly examined 
and discussed, I feel assured it would turn out that there is no dauger of 
your dying at all.’ 

“Amen! Iam very willing to live, if it pleases God. I have felt life 
sweet,” 

‘** How can it be otherwise than sweet with your endowments and na- 
ture? Do you traly expect that you will beseized with bydrophobia, and 
die raving mad?” 

“‘ Texpect it, and have fearedit. Just now, I fear nothing.” 

_“Nor do J, on your account, [ doubt whether the smallest particle of 
virus mingled wiih your blood: and if it did, let me assure you that— 
young, healthy, faultlessly sound as you are—no harm will easue. For 
the rest, I shallinquire whether the dog was really mad. I hold she 
was not mad.” 

‘Tell nobody that she bit me.” 

“Why should I, when I believe the bite innocuous as a cut of this pon- 
knife? Make yourself easy: J am easy, though I value your life as 
much as [do my own chance of happiness in eternity. Look up.” 

“Why, Mr. Moore?” 
< “ f wish to seeif you are cheered. Put your work down: raise your 

ead.” 

“ There—”’ 

“Look atme. Thank you! And is the cloud broken?” 

“1 fear nothing.” 

“Is your mind restored to its own natural sunny clime 7” 

“Tam very content: but I want your promise.’ 

“Dictate.” 

“You know, in case the worst I have feared should happen, they will 
smother me. You need not smile: they will—they always do. My un- 
cle will be fall of horror, weakness, precipitation; and that is the only 
expedient which will suggest itself to him. Nobody in the house will 
be self-possessed but you: now promise to befrieud me—to keep Mr 
Sympson away from me—not to let Henry come near, lest I should hurt 
him. Mind—miad that you take care of yourself, too: but I shall not ia- 
jure you, | know I shall not. Lock the chamber-door agaiust the sur- 
geons—turn them out, if they getin. Let neither the young nor the old 
MacTurk lay a finger on me; nor Mr. Graves, their colleague; and, last- 
ly, if I give trouble, with your own hand administer to me a strong nar- 
cotic: such a sure dose of laudanum as shall leave no mistake. Promise 
to do this.” 

Moore left his desk, and permitted himself the recreation of one or 
two turns through the room. Stopping behind Shirley's chair, he bent 
over her, and said, ina low, emphatic voice— 

“T promise all you ask—without comment, without reservation.” 

“ If female help is needed, call in my house-keeper, Mrs. Gill: let her 
lay me out, if Idie. She is attached to me. She wronged me again and 
again, and again and again | forgave her. She now loves me, and would 
not defraud me of ‘a pin: confidence has made her honest; forbearance 
has made her kindhearted. At this day, I can trust both her integrity, 
her courage, and her affection. Call her; but keep my good aunt and 
my timid cousins away. Once more, promise.” 

“TI promise.” 

“That is good in you,” she said, looking up at him as he bent above 
her, and smiling. 

“Ts itgood? Does it comfort?” 

“Very much.” 

“I will be with you—I and Mrs. Gill only—in any, in every extremity 
= calm and fidelity are needed. No rash or coward hand shall med- 

e. 

“ Yet you think mechildish 1” 

“TI do.” 

“Ab! you despise me.” 

“Do we despise children?” 

“Tu fact, I am neither so strong, nor have I such pride in my strength 
as people think, Mr. Moore; nor am I so regardless of sympathy; bat 
when I have any grief, I fear to impart it to those [ love, lest it should 
pain them; and to those whom I view with indifference, { cannot conde- 
scend to complain, After all, you should not tauut me with being child- 
ish; for if you were as unhappy as Ihave been for the last three weeks, 
you too would want some friend.” 

“We all want a friend, do we not ?”’ 

“ All of us that have any thing good ia our natures.” 

“Well, you have Caroline Heistone.” 

ae ee And you have Mr. Hall.’’ 

@ Fos... . 00% Mrs. Pryor is a wise, good woman: she can counsel you 
when you need counsel.” 

“ For your part, you have your brother, Robert.” 

“ For any right-hand defections, there is the Rev. Matthewson Helstone, 
M.A., tolean upon; for any left hand falling off, there is Hiram Yorke, 
Esq. Both elders pay you homage.” 

“I never saw Mrs. Yorke so motherly to any young man as she is to 
you. I don’t know how you have won her heart; but she is more ten- 
der to you than she is to her own sons. You have, besides, your sister, 
Hortense,” 

“ It appears, we are both well provided.” 

“ [t appears so.” 

“ How thankful we ought to be !” 

“Yes.” 

“ How contented !” 

“Yes.” 

«For my part, I am almost contented just now, and very thankful. 
Gratitude isa divine emotion: it fills the heart, bat not to bursting: it 
warms it, but not to fever. I like to taste leisurely of bliss: devoured in 
haste, I do not know its flavour.” 

« Still leaning on the back of Miss Keeldar’s chair, Moore watched tae 
rapid motionof her fiugers, as the green and purple garlaud grew beneath 
them. Atftera prolonged pause, he again asked— 

“Ts the shadow quite gone 1” ‘ 
““Wholly. As I was two hours since, and as I am now, are two differ - 
ent states of existeuce. I believe, Mr. Moore, griefs aad fears nursed in 
silence grow like Titan infants.” ‘ : 

“You will cherish sach feelings no more in silence.” 

“Notif I dare speak.” : 

“Iu using the word ‘dare,’ to-whom do you allude?” 

“To you.” 

* How is it applicable tome?” 

“ On accoont of your austerity and shyness.” 

“Why am I austere and suy ?” 

‘‘ Because you are proud.” 

“Why am [ proud 2”, 7 

“‘T should like to know: will you be good enough to tell me?" 

“ Perhaps, because I am poor, for one reason: poverty and pride often 
go together.” } , 

“Tuat is such a nice reason: [ should be charmed to discover ane 
other that would pair with it, Mate that turtle, Mr. Moore.” 

* Immediately. What do you think of marrying to sober Poverty 








PY about your bealth: all your friends are unhapyy vu thst subject. It is 
of your bealin | would speak.” 





“There was calm in your person. I remember listening the whole 


many-tinted Caprice?” 
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“ Are you capricious 1” 

“ You are.” 

“A libel. Iam steady asarock: fixed as the Polar Star.” 

“I look out at some eerly hour of the day, and see a fine, perfect rain- 
bow, ht with promise, gloriously spanning the beclouded welkin of 
life. An hour afterward [ look n—half the arch is gone, and the rest 
is faded. Still later, the stern sky denies that it ever wore so benign a 
symbol of hope.” . 

“Well, Mr Moore, you should contend against these changefal hawours: 
y are your besetting sin. One never knows where to have you.” 

“ Miss Keeldar, I hed once—for two years—a pupil who grew very 
dear tome. Henry is dear, but she wasdearer. Henry never gives me 
trouble : she—well—she did. I think she vexed me twenty-thrce hours 
out of the twenty four—"’ 

“She was never with you above three hours, or at the most six at a 
time.” 

“She sometimes spilled the draught from my cup, aud she stole the 
food from my plate; and when she had kept me unfed for a day (and that 
did not suit me, for I am a man accustomed to take my meals with rea- 
sonable relish. and to ascribe due importance to the rational enjoyment of 
creature comforts)—” i ‘ 

“[ know you do. [ean tell what sort of dinners you like best, 
rfectly well. 1 know precisely the dishes you prefer.” ] 

“She robbed these dishes of flavour, and made a fuol of me besides. 
[like to sleep well. In my quiet days, when I was my own man, I never 

uarrelled with the night for being long, nor cursed my bed for its thorns. 
dhe changed all this.” 


“ Mr. Moore—” k j 
“ And having taken from me peace of mind, and ease of life, sho took 


from me herself; quite coolly—jast as if, when she was gone, the world 
would be all the same to me. I knew I should see her again’ at some 
time. At the end of two years, it fell out that we encountered again an- 
der her own roof, where she was mistress. How do you think she bore 
herself toward me Miss Keeldar ?”’ 

“ Like one who had profited well by lessons itearned from yourself.” 

“She received me houghtily: she meted out a wide space between 
us, and kept me aloof by the reserved gesture, the rare and alienated 
glance, the word calmly civil.” 

“She was an excellent pupil! Having seen you distant, she at once 
jearned to withdraw. Pray, sir, admire, in her hauteur, a careful improve- 
ment on your own coolness.” 

“ Conscience, and honour, and the most despotic necessity, dragged me 
apart from her, and kept me suadered with ponderous fetters. She was 


free: she might have been clement.” 
“ Never free to compromise her self-respect: to seek where she had 


been shunned.” 

“ Then she was inconsistent: she tantalized as before. When [ thought 
[had made up my mind to seving in her only a lofty stranger, she would 
suddenly show me suck a glimpse of loving simplicity—she would warm 
me with auch a beam of ee sympathy, she would gladden an hour 
with converse so gentle, gay, and kindly, that I could no more shut my 
heart on her image, than [ could close that door against her presence. 
Explain why she distressed me so.” 

“She could not bear to be quite cutcast; and then she would some- 
times get a notion into her head, on a cold, wet day, that the school-room 
was no cheerful place, and feel it incumbent on her to go and see if you 
and Henry kept up a good fire; and once there, she liked to stay.” 

* But she should not be changeful: if she came at all, she should come 
oftener.” 

“ There is euch a thing as intrusion.” 

“ To-morrow you will not be as you are to day.” 

“Idon'tkuow. Will you?” 

_ “Tam not mad, most noble Berenice! We may give one day to dream- 
ing, bat the next we mast awake; and I shall awake to purpose, the 
morning you are married to Sir Philip Nannely. The fire shines on you 
and me, and shows us very clearly in the glass, Miss Keeldar, and I have 
been gazing on the picture all the time I have been talking. Look up! 
What a difference between your head and mine !—I look old for thirty!" 

“You are so grave; you have such a square brow ; and your face is 
sallow. I never regard you as a young mau, nor as Robert's junior ” 

“Don’t you? Ithought not. Imagine Robert's clear-cut, handsome 
face looking over my shoulder. Does not the apparition make vividly 
manifest the obtuse mold of my heavy traits? There!” (he started) 
“I have been expecting that wire to vibrate this last half hour.” 

The dinner-bell rang, and Shirley rose. 





AN ADVENTURE 
IN THE GREAT CAVERN OF SERK 
BY ROBERT POSTANS. 
“1 can believe any tale about the sagacity of a dog.”—Scorrt. 


On a brilliant day in August I left Guernsey, and after abont an hour's 
sail was driven by a fresh breeze under the perpendicular granite walls 
of Serk. It was worth the voyage to see how dexterously the island 
boatmen avoided the multitade of bristling jagged rocks with which this 
singular spot is barricaded. Their sharp points make a sort of marine 

de frize, whereupon any luckless mariner, unacquainted with 
their intricate navigation, would be sure to be impaled. Even with the 
ski‘l and locai knowledge which the Serk pilots possess, destruction 
often seems inevitable, for the tidal currents literally race through the 
confused and winding channels formed by the rocks with a velocity that 
leaves an impression of danger upon the mind, not easily eradicated 
Daring this exciting navigation a Serkman stands at the head of the vessel 
watching every eddy, the slightest motion of whose finger is sufficient 
to warn the man at the helm of the nature of the danger, and how it is 
to be avoided, for it is absolutely necessary that both should act in con- 
cert, or it would be almost impossib e to pass in safety through this sea 
of tribulation. However, perfection is the child of practice, and a Serk 
trading cutter affurds a striking illustration of the truth of the proverb, 
by daily threading these watery mazes, and carrying a sound keel into 
harbour. 

After ranning the gauntlet of this reef of rocks and whirlpools, it is 
with unmixed sensations of delight that the visitor enters the most 
unique, toylike haven imaginable. It presents a scene of perfect re- 
pose, rendered doubly charming when contrasted with the vexed sea so 
recently traversed, and he soon yearns to stand upon its bright shingle 
beach ; but as landing at Serk is, like everythiug else appertaining to Serk, 
peculiar, I must entreat the reader to tarry with me while I describe 
the process. 

Let him picture a small snug rocky cove, in shape something like a 
horse Shoe, surrounded everywhere, except at the entrance, by lofty 
walls of clitt. To assist his fancy it is suggested he may have seena 
rocky wilderness painted on a tea-tray, and meant for a coast scene, or 
= & moonlit shore in a fairy piece at a theatre, places wnich every 

dy imagines, are too pretty, too romantic to have any resemblance to 
nature. Woll, fur once every body is wrong; the originals are here, 
there’s the tumbling cascade, the ya wing cavern, the picturesque grotto, 
the arched rock, the azure water, and the golden sand, as seen in the 
last marine ballet, perfectin every particular, mermaids excepted. 

Sailing into one of these beautiful coves—there are several—the 
stranger spies a rope dangling from the tup of the cliffs, and reaching 
down to the water. He is puzzled to imagine its use, but he soon dis- 
covers that notches are cut in the rock, offering resting places for the 
sole of the foot. If he hasa touch of the harlequin ia his make, he may 
by these aids pull himself up the face of the granite walls ot Serk, and 
ain an introduction to the island. I confess, however, that, much as | 
admired the romautic grottos and pretty cascades, I declined shinniog 
up the rocks, with my carpet bag bobbing about my heels, and pre 
ferred the more diguified and legitimate entrance by way of the harbour. 

But here another novelty awaits the visitor, for even on landing at the 
harbour, he is still outside the island, I was never more puzzled than 
when I stepped from the cutter to the beach, as usuai I looked out for the 
rope, but a glance at the rocks was enough. I felt satisfied, a cat would 
justly forfeit ber niae lives if she was mad enough to try to scale them. 
At length an islander who had amused himself at my bewilderment slily 
pointed tu a hole in the svlid rock. Half inctined to suspect some trick, 
I cantiously walked towards it, wonderjng, like the sailor in the conja- 
ror’s booth, “ what the devil was to happen next ;” upon a close inspec- 
ton it turned wut to be a tunel, through which my first glimpse of ihe 
interior was gained. 

Delight bat imperfectly expresses the emotions of the traveller after 
he pluuges into this natural archway, and is fairly admitted within the 
Precincts of the isle. Asif by magic, the barren scowling rocks, and 
chafing angry sea are changed (or a view, presenting a series of luxuriant 
undulating hills, noue very high, having only such gentle advantage of 
ground, swelling above the plain, as betoken the full breasts of a land 
towing with milk and honey. 

There is something singularly novel in the sensations which arise in 











the mind after being whizzed through the air by the “ boat and the rail” 
from the crowded thoroughfares of London to this singular island. The 
quickness of the transit barely allows us to accommudate our natures to 
the change, and accordiugly I was unprepared to find myself plam 
down in the midst of a community to whom the conveniences of city life 
were known only by name. Uader these circumstances I was compel- 
led to “ take my ease” not at “ mine ion,” bat at a fisherman’s hut, and 
sleep upon a bed of fern or feathers as the case might be. However I 
found bat little difficulty in fixing my quarters, which was most roman- 
tically placed ia the throat of a narrow ravine, down the centre of which 
scarnpered a little termagant brook, its noisy brawling course continuing, 
until it reached a tabular piece of projecting rock, where, apparently 
disgusted with its fidgety existence, it commits a perpetual suicide, by 
fliaging itself over in a vapoury fume into the sea. 

Baudin was the name oi ty host; his residence is ca:ied Havre Gros- 
lin; he was a good-tempered Norman, and one of the best fishermen in 
the island. His worldly gear consisted of sundry ashen fishing rods, 
about an acre of nets, and two ditto of land, and he passed his time alter- 
nately between fishing and agricalture. However he seemed happy and 
—— for, as he said, “his yoke sat easy, and his burden was 
light.” ; 

After having sighted all the dions in the island I think it mast be ad- 
mitted that the real wonders of Serk are the caves. One extremity of 
the island is perforated like ahoneycomb. The lovers of caveru scenery 
can scarcely find anything subterranean more attractive than “The Grande 
Boutique.” And here perhaps it is necessary to mention that the com- 
mon name for cave, in Serk, is boutique or shop. But the ‘Grande Bou- 
tique” is a shop which must be entered with deliberation, for although 
there are two entrances, yet both are delightfully difficult. One way of 
gaining admission is by landing from a boat at an entrance facing the sea, 
the other by lowering oneself down a precipitous ravine to an aperture 
in a cleft or chasm a few hundred yards ioland. 

At first the boat seems to be the easiest method of the two; such, how- 
ever, is not the case, in consequence of the swell, which at all times 
washes the hundreds of snarling ragged bits of rock, which, like so 
many dragons’ teeth, are stack about the cavern’s mouth. Accordingly 
the entrance to the chasm was my oaoly resource, but, unfortunately, not 
being able to postpone my visit any longer, I made my attempt at the 
time when Baudin was busy harvesting his half acre of wheat, and was 
compelled to accept his son, a lad about ten years of age as his substi- 
tute, he carrying a coil of rope, and I—a faggot to make a fire; and we 
were followed at a respectfal distance by ‘* Napoleou,” an intelligent 
wire-haired French poodle. 

Oar plan of operations wasas follows. First, astout stake was driven 
into the earth, to which one end of the rope was fastened, the faggot was 
then tied to the other end and lowered down to the entrance of the cave, 
which is not at the bottom of the ravine, but about half way therefrom. 
These preliminaries arranged, the next step I took was over the edge of 
the chasm, which, be it understood, is not quite perpendicular, but con- 
sists of an angle of inclination so acute, that to go down without the aid 
of a rope, would evince a cousiderable deal more rashoess than courage. 

Before [ had descended fifty feet, I questioned the propriety of my con- 
duct, and wished that “ The Grande Boutique” had au easier mode of 
access ; but it isa long line which has no ead, and assisted by gravitation 
and great good luck, at length I came to the end of mine, where I found 
the faggot resting upon a flat piece of stone in frout of an opening formed 
like a lancet shaped gothic window. This was the land portal to the 
cavern, and, untying the faggot, I approached the yawning aperture with 
steps full of caution. 

As [ came prepared to pass some time in wandering about the cavern, 
1 had brought rolled up iu the faggot a torcb, made of old rope, saturated 
with pitch, Getting as near as possible into the ceutre of the cavern, I 
set fire to the faggot, when the scene which burst forth out of the gloom 
was most surprising. Flying buttresses, lofty arches, pinnacles and 
towers, as if by magic sprung out of the walls. Huge monsters of every 
shape and hue, were revealed to the busy imagination by the blaze of the 
fire, and were confusedly blended with every style of architecture. 
The grotesque and hideous forms of some, were strangely contrasted 
with the life-like appearance of others; and, as though nothing should 
be wanting to furm the perfection of the picturesque, these remarkable 
forms were further assisted by the sounds of nature. There was the 
plaintive sighing of the passing currents of air, the sobbing splash of 
running water, in the distant ramifications of the cavern; the huarse 
moaning of the sea, with its mysterious and solemn tones; and then occa- 
sionally some solitary sea-gull, wheeliug on outspread wing into the cave, 
would utter its harsh, laughing, startled scream, o» tindiog its haunt thus 
strangely invaded; and if to the effect produr by these sights and 
sounds, be added the feeling of intense solitude, it is easy to imagine the 
picturesque rising into the sublime. ; ; 

By the time I had sufficintly examined this strange scene, the dull red 
glow of the embers of the faggot, warned me that is blaze was about to 
expire, and hastening towards it, I plunged the ead of my torch amonget 
them and kindled it. 

Baudin bad cautioned me not to be tempted to enter any of the pas- 
sages leading from the main cavern, they are so crooked and winding, 
said he, that a retreat is often attended with considerable trouble; but 
my curiosity had been so excited by the wonders of that portion of the 
cave I had seen, that, although his parting admonition was still ringing 
in my ears, it failed to have the desired effect, and so, after holding a brief 
council with myself before a mysterious opening, | trimmed my torch and 
started on my enterprise. 

After passing up some distance I found myself suddenly exposed to 
the glare of the sun, which came down in a bar of light through an open- 
ing from above. Deriving fresa confidence from his cheerful beams, I 
went on in fancied security, taking especial care, as I thought, not to de- 
viate from a straight line, noting at the same time, peculiar shaped rocks, 
and the sizeand form of pools of water, as marks to guide me on my re- 
turn. “Thus far into the bowels of the land I bad marched on without 
impediment;” but here my progress was stupped by one of the most 
fiightful noises imaginable. My amazement was so profound, that it was 
some moments before I could ascertain the cause. It seemed that some 
portion of the cavern had fallen in, and I soon discovered that a mass of 
rock of several tons weight having become detached from the roof of the 
cavern, had fallen within a nerve-shattering distance, with a hideous 
crash upon the floor. I had passed various fragments of similar stone, 
without thinking how they came there, but in au instant every one of 
them was to me a mos* eloqaent chronicle, and as they lay thickly 
strewed about it, I felt assured their vists were not like angels’, “ few 
and far between.” 

This incident had a strange effect upon my imagination. I felt that 
every lump of rock in the roof of the cave, was like the sword of Damo- 
cles, suspended by a hair above my head, which the least breath of wind 
might shake down apon me. With a nervous feeling never before ex- 
perienced, [ turned round and commenced retracing my steps, but whether 
the alarm caused by the falling rock occasioned me to swerve from the 
true path, or that I had unknowingly entered another passage, I am un- 
able to say, but certainly the scenes which rapidly followed are so per- 
manently marked upon my memory, that it will take old Father Time 
some trouble to trample them out. 

After retreating over euch a distance as I fancied ought to have brought 
me to the natural “skylight,” I felt some misgivings at its nou-appear. 
ance; but as yet having no serious apprehension that I had lost my way, 
[ pooh! pooh’d! myself into the conviction that it was further on. 
“Psha!” said I again, ‘I cannot have wandered out of the passaze; be- 
sides, I did not pass ‘ the lizard rock,’ one L had so named from its fan- 
cied resemblance to that reptile, ‘the circular pool,’ too, was on my 
right, and the ‘dripping stones’ were just where they ought to be.” 
Having regained some contidence from these consoliug assurances, I 
laughed outright at the idea of losing my way. Bautalas! I did not then 
know that the ramifications of this cavern are most bewildering, neither 
was I aware how easily one object may be mistaken for another in its 
deep gloom, particularly when seen uader the influence of alarm, and by 
the uncertain glare of a flickering torch. 

To be brief, ip less time than it takes me to tell it, the hideous trath 
was forced upon me, that [ was at fault, and, sitting down upon a stone, 
I endeavoured to recollect where I bad turned out of the true path, when 
a spark from my torch fixed my sttention upon it for the first time. How 
vehemently it blazed and sputtered away, and my heart sickened when 
[ saw how short it was. Tnere was a terrible reality in its appearance 
that roused me to a sense of my desperate situation. With frantic zeal I 
started up again to try to extricate myself from my prison. It was 
strange that although | kuew I might as well have shouted to the man in 
the muon, as to the boy on the cliff, yet L shouted, and then I laughed 
with a reckless merrimevt at my vain attempt, the eountless echoes of 
the cavern, like so many mocking fiends repeating my frenzied mirth in 
distant reverberations. 

But * in the lowest depth, there is a lower still.” My torch had been 
for some time inconvenient to hold—it had now become impossible. A|- 
ready I bad shifted it from one scorched hand to another, until every nail 
was burnt to the quick, aud every finger roasted. At length the pain 

















caused by the burning was more intolerable than the dread of darkness 
and it fell from my blistered hands upon the cavern floor Its light was 
already beginning to be swallowed up in the thick unutterable gloom, 
and I could perceive the folds of impenetrable darkness begia to toss me 
about. My light gon faint, then for a moment revived,—then fainter 
stillit flickered for an instant, and in one long blaze expired., I was 
re “oth tici bether of il, generall 

believe that anticipation, whether or evil, y surpsses 
reality. Previous to the extinction of me tight I would bave given the 
most precious treasure for its continuance, but when it was really out, 
my thoughts, which had been directed towards its preservation took, a 
different tara, Trae, l was not insensible to the value of my torch, as 
it warned me of the inequalities of the cavern floor, and «.f deep pools of 
water, besides it was a sort of connection with the world abuve,—but 
now that I had leisure for reflection, | derived considerable consolation, 
from the knowledge that Baudin would be impatient at my absence and 
would come to my rescue. 

However, it was impossible to divest myself of the dread of being 
crushed beneath a falling rock, or of being overwhelmed by the tide, for 
I knew that the sea flooded the portion of the cave on which | stood, for 
the pools of water near me were salt. What if Baudin did not come in 
time? While I was speculating upon this unpleasant emergency, a 
rasbing nvise, like the passage of a rocket, flew through the arches of 
the cavern. What could it mean? was it the pent up air expelled from 
some deeply-seated vault, by the rising of the tide, hastening to find an 
exit at some distant opening? It was, indeed, nature’s so!ema warning, 
it was her voice proclaiming that the waters were rising. I could hear 
the hoarse bellowing of the sea, roaring for admittance—death was com- 
ing surrounded by horrors. On the open sea there is always hope—a 
spar, a vessel—the companionship of light, but to be pursued by the ris- 
ing flood in this dark cavern, retreating inch by inch to its extremity, was 
too horrible to dwell upon, when luckily I stambled against a fragment 
of rock, and fell heavily upon the cavern floor. 

Some time elapsed a8 my insensibility, but with returning con- 
sciousness I thought I Mbard the sound of approaching footsteps. I lis- 
tened, hoping it might be some one coming to my assistance. I called 
Baadin, Baudin, but there was no reply, except the echoes of my own 
voice. Still I thought I heard something move, and putting my ear to 
the ground, I agaia endeavoured to catch the slightest sound. It was 
nothing. I had hoped against hope, andasI lay extended upon the floor 
of the cave, I groaned aloud in an agony of despair and frantically fling- 
ing my arms about, my right hand strack against a living animal. 

If an adder had stung me | could not more quickly have snatched my 
arm away. For an instant my heart ceased throbbing, my tougue clove 
to my mouth, and I could scarcely breathe—what vile sea-mouster could 
itbe. Ah! itmoved again. Oh! for a spark of light to see my enemy, 
to grapple with it, to note its vulnerable points. I would have given 
one of my eyes for a lucifer match. Again it moved—this time it ap- 
proached. I could hear it pant—its hot breath came thick upon me, and 
then its cold heavy snout was thrust against my face. 

In an instant I was upon my feet, determined to sell my life as dearl 
as I could—monster or devil, { would have a struggle for it, aad now feel- 
ing it move round my legs, I stooped down and seized my foe by the 
long curly hair of its back. Mostaainaty my band ran over its body, to 
vodeavour to ascertain its form, but while doing so, expected every in- 
stant to feel its teeth penetrate the sinews of my fingers, and it was not 
until I had Lary a short stumpy tail, witha force that produced a 
long continued howl, that I discovered I was grappling with dear honest 
Old Nap, the French poodle. 

How I kissed his rough old face, and hugged the good old dog, and 
then he wagged his tail against my legs, and whinaing, said as plain as 
he well pe say, ‘“* What a stupid fellow you are to remaiu in this mis- 
erable dark hole,” and then he frisked abvut, and his cheerful bark put 
new lifein me. Confidence returned with this trusty ally, for I reckon- 
ed, that as Old Nap had found me without a torch, he could also fiad his 
way back again. The difficulty was to make him uaderstand what [ 
wished him to do, for something must be done, and promptly, as the ris- 


‘ing of the waters could not be misunderstood. 


Necessity makes a quick wit, and I soon thought of an expedient by 
which I could tell the dog my wishes, and those who know auything of 
the extraordinary sagacity of the French poodle, will readily comprehend 
that it proved successful. : . 

Calling him tu my side I tied my handkerchief to his collar, keeping 
the other end in my hand, holding it so as just to feel him, and then, in an 
angry tone of voice, as though I was chiding, said * Go kome, sir.” It 
was with considerable anxiety that I waited the result of my experiment. 
At first he did not move, hut after repeating my commands two or three 
times, he slowly crept along. Of course I implicitly relied upon his mys- 
terious instinct, for my boasted reasoning faculties were of no avail; and 
thus I went on repeating ‘Go home, sir,” following closs upon bis rear, 
like a blind man led by his dog. ’ 

It would only be tiring the reader's patience to detail all the bumps 
and tumbles which fell to my lot, before the success of my plan was re- 
vealed—but let it be briefly told that the dog soon brought me to the 
long lost “ skylight,” and the remainder of the way being tolerably plain, 
[ uatied my handkerchief and gave him his liberty, determined, when I 
saw bis master, either to beg, buy, borrow, or steal him, and make him 
my companion for the rest of his days. " 

We, Nap and myself, soon passed through the main cavern, climbed 
up the church window—seized the rope—scampered up the ravine, Oa 
reaching the top, [ found that the boy, alarmed at my prvulonged absence, 
had sené the dog after me, but finding that we did not return 60 soon as 
he expected, he had run home to his father, whom I soon after met with 
half a score Serkese, with ropes and lanterns coming to the rescue. My 
ragged clothes and broiled fingers tuld my story to these sympathizing 
islanders more eloquently than any description [ could give, and Baudin 
readily transferred Old Napuleon to my care, saddled with this condition 
—that I would never again attempt to explore the Grande Boutique alone. 
I kept my word. 





PHILIP MARSDEN. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was a cold, dull morning, as Philip Marsden rode out from under the 
gateway of his ancestral home, never to enter it more. The poetry of 
night had vanished with the pale stars, and the beauty of morning yet 
lay cradled with the first sunbeam behind thegrey clouds. On imagina- 
tive minds, the surrounding appearance of navure always hasa great 
effect. There are some who cannot look sad when the gay sunbeams are 
dancing over the bright earth, and the laughing sea, aud every bird and 
every flower seemed redolent of joy aud beauty, and whoinu vain seek to 
covjure upa smile, when, in the dark mists and howling winds they seem 
to bebold the mirror of a dreary destiny. But Philip looked on the 
lowering sky aud sunless earth with a smile; forthe first time the syren 
hope was speaking to his soul a dream, a waking dream, !ong cherished, 
in his gloomy heart, when all around was hateful and despised—a dream, 
which had aloue, perhaps, enabled him to drag on a detested life, amid a 
detested race, now shone out before bim, brighter, nearer, dearer than it 
had ever been before : for now it was no longer a fantastic vision, but a 
thing possible—a thing which he had already undertaken, and in which 
he would succeed ordie. It wasa strange, wild fancy that, which bad 
induced Philip Marsden to quit his home, his country, and his fortune, to 
go forth a wanderer in foreign lands, unknowing and unknown ; but it 
was one which, if it could be realised, he felt would make the miserable, 
deformed misauthrope the happiest of haman beings. Philip bad but one 
ambition upon this earth, and that was to be beloved ; but convinced that 
no one could look on him with any other sentiment than tbat of pity, the 
idea once struck him, aud from that moment haunted him continually 
(and it was partly suggested by the beautiful character of Miranda, in 
Shakspeare’s play of * The Tempest,”’) that if he could obtain possession 
of a child, who should beas yet too young to make any distinction of 
persons, and educate her in such retirement that her eves should never 
gaze ona fairer form, the natural necessity for sympathetic affection woald 
cause her involuntarily to love him. And it was a delightful thought to 
him that, of thus moulding an intellectual being, according to bis own 
perception of all that was good and beautiful—a creature who ehould 
bever know of the existence of sin or sorrow, who should indeed pos- 
sess the ideal purity and guileleseness of an angel, and to whom he wou'd 
be all in ali—guide, friend, instructor, and husband! It was a bright 
dream, avd Philip bad indulged in it till he came to feel that, if it failed 
him, there remaived nothing on this earth. It was in this view that he 
now went forth in search of his ideal hope. And, after all, Was bis search 
more fantastic than that in which we are all engaged every day ? Who 
does not seek for happiness? and is not heppinese in this world on ideal 
treasure ! We will not learn to bebold in it not a thing attainsble on this 
earth, but a glorious angel standing at the portal of heaven, whose bright 
ness we see dimly through the clouds of our own dul! atmosphere, end 
who beckous us en to that immortal land, where alone we shall behold 
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. castle, which was within a short distance of the village. His only son 
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face. Perhaps each one of us arrives ultimately at this con- 
e buy it with our own experience. 

still Philip journeyed on, his heart lighter than he bad ever felt it, 
for ination had for a time overcome the colder dictates of 
his reason, and he was fall of hope for a future joy, which was to be pro- 
cured at the expense ofyears of care and watchiulness. 

He travelled on borseback, botn on account of his greater indepen- 
dence,. and because he was too sensitively alive to his unfortunate ap- 

not to wince from mingling with strangers ; so, after leaving 
Wooster and crossing the channel to Ostend, he resumed this mode of 
vonveyance, which, though rather singular in these days of railroads and 
Guaaabetta; was nevertheless much more suited to his purpose. 

Once landed on the continent, — commenced a wandering mode of 
life, which was at least strikingly unlike the course usually adopted by 
inodenn travellers. Instead of following the beaten track which would 
have led him to the hackneyed beauties of the Rhine, he passed rapidly 
through Holland, carefully avoiding all great towns,and plunged at once 
into a remote part of Germany, where he had little chance of meeting 
with any of his countrymen. It was here that he began to feel what was 
to him the inexpressible delight of — freedom and independence. 
The scenery was for the most part gloomy and uninteresting, but for that 
very reason it was less likely to attract his fellow countrymen. He re- 
velied in the thought that his existence was forgotten by all who had 
ever known him, and that here no human being knew or cared whether 
he lived or not. The sense of desolation which such a feeling might have 

iven him at any other time was not now quite unfelt ; for he was dwell- 
a in a world of his own creation—a world of hope, whose sun was 
one fair being, loving and beloved, and all external circumstances were 
searcely perceived by him. His search was, however, tor a long time 
quite in vain; and an uninterested observer might have been amused to 
watch the anxiety with which Philip Marsden scrutinised the features of 
every beautiful child that came in his way, and the regret with which he 
saw how seldom the parénts, even in great poverty, would consent to part 
with them. But at lastfortune, or, let us rather say, Providence, favuur- 
ed him. He had entered one evening intoa solitary little village perched 
ou one of the Tyrolean mountains, where he w robably the first stran 

r they had ever seen, for his appearance createf much excitement ; he 
fad been for some days wandering among the hills, not following any 
read, generally passing the night in some deserted hat, or, failing that, 
under the first sheltering rock which he could find, for he was inured to 
hardsbip, and had often preferred passing the fine summer night on some 

bank, to sleeping under the roof of his father, who only tolerated 

is presence there. He was immediately surrounded by the ivbabitants, 
who willingiy offered him all the accommodation in their power, and he 
accordingly established himself in one of the cleanest and best of their 
houses, and after having attended to the wants of his noble horse, whom 
he had begun to cherish almost as a friend, be strolled out into the open 
air. The ants were assembled, as is the custom in Germany, on the 
—— reen, to spend the mild autumnal evening together. Philip lin- 
g alow minutes among them, speaking kindly to some of the older 
men, then passing through the midst of some young people who were 
dancing together ia bigh gaiety, he proceeded to a green kuoll, at a little 
distance, where a group of children were playing, and making the air re- 
sound with their A cee of glee. Philip seated nimeelt at a little distance, 
that his presence might not interrupt their merriment, and proceeded to 
examine them one by one, but he was more than usually discouraged by 
their appearance ; there was not one who did not bear in its coarse, hard 
tures the stamp of the peasant race, and the expression was generally 
ble, the voice loud and unmasical. He was turning almost an- 

grily away, when his attention was arrested by a low wail or sob, which 
sounded near him ; he looked round, and for some time could perceive no 
one. At length his eye fell upon a little child who had been laid quite 
alone under a tree, and who was now apparently endeavouring with its 
feeble hands to disengage itself from an old cloak which had been thrown 
over it. He instantly went towards it, and gently uncovered its face, but 
he stood almost breathless with surprise, as he gazed upon it. It was a 
little girl, of about two years old, but of the most exquisite beauty, not 
the hardy, robust rosiness of a peasant child, but a fair, fragile little crea 
tare, with the most delicate and finely-formed features imaginable, a 
complexion of the purest white, large blue eyes, and a profusion of the 
softest silky hair, which fell in golden ringlets over her beautiful fore 
head. Philip gazed on her with utter astonishment, trying to imagine by 
what means this beautiful child was found in such a place, for she was a 
complete contrast to all around her; but the little creature, who had 
ceased crying the moment he came up, now held out her arms to him, 
and seemed to ask his tection. Philip felt a thrill of pleasure, and 
stooping down he raised the child tenderly in his arms. She looked at 





him for a moment, with her large candid eyes, and then quietly pillowed 
her little head on his arm; he clasped her close to him, aud calling one of 
the children asked him to whom the child belonged. 

“ Toold Gertrude,” said the boy, “ but there she is coming,” and he 
darted away as if he had no wish to encounter her, nor could Philip won- 
der at his flight, for on looking round he saw an oid woman coming to- 
wards him, whom age, poverty, and a most villanous expression had com- 
bined to render hideous. At the sound of her voice, scolding and ragin 
at the children, who fled from her in all directions, the little child uttered 
a low ery, and trembling in every limb nestled closer to his bosom. Philip's 
heart beat violently as he felt her soft little arm twined round him, and 
when the old womancame up, gazing at him with great astonishment, he 
hastily thrust a piece of gold into her hand, and bade her show him where 
her house was, as he wished to speak with her. He had calculated right- 
ly on the effect of his gift, for without uttering a word she turned round 
aud hobbled on before him, till they reached a miserable hut, where 
with many signs of respect she offered him the only stool which her house 
contained. Philip sat down, and then told her that he was anxious to ob- 
tain some information with regard to the child, which he still held in 
his arms. 

“ She cannot be your child, nor even your grandchild,” he said, as ne 
looked from the beautiful infant to the hideous old woman. 

“Mine !” she exclaimed, while her face assumed an expression that 
was really horrible, and she uttered a loud imprecation on the unconsci- 
ous child—“ she is none of mine, indeed, and she costs me more than my 
day’s work in keeping her—useless brat! I will make her pay for it 
when she is fit to work for me, I can tell her.” 

“ Bat who is she, then?” said Philip, “ I will make it worth your trou- 
ble totell me all you know of her.” 

The old woman took the hint, and, sitting down on the ground, proceed- 
ed to tell him along story, which we may give in fewer words. 

It appears that some years before she had taken an orphan niece to live 
with her, a beautiful girl of sixteen, whose parents had died. leaving her 
fiterally without a friend in the world except her old aunt, to whom she 
soon made herself so useful that she amply repaid what her scanty subsist. 
ence musthave cost. She had been, however, but a short time with her 
aunt, when the Baron of A—— came to take up his residence in his 


riding one day past the door, caught sight of the beautiful peasant ; and 
after openly avowing his admiration, and keeping up a degree of inter- 
course for some time, he became so truly attached to her that he offered 
to marry her in secret, well knowing that his father would never consent 
to such a match. The girl really loved him, or she might not have been 





dazzled by such an offer. As it was, she wasready to follow him where 
he pl ; and after the ceremony had been performed, at midnight, by 
the village priest, he took her with him to the town of F——, where 
they remained, in comparative happiness, for about ayear. At theend of 
that time the young man was killed in a duel; and the unfortunate girl, 
turned out of the house by his proud relations, who refused to believe 
that they had been married, crawled back barefooted starving, and heart- 
broken, to ber native village, with her infantdaughter in her arms. She 
survived only a few weeks, and died, leaving her child to the care of her 
old aunt, who had kept it up to the present moment merely because, 
heartless as she was, she dared not leave the unhappy infant to die of 
starvation. 

The similarity to his own fate struck Philip more forcibly in this story 
He looked down on the sweet face of the child, who had fallen asleep in 
his arms, and he felt that his talents as a physiognomist must be utterly at 
fault, if the infant soul could ever ripen into anything inconsistent witb her 

ect beauty, He was not displeased, moreover, though he would 

ly bave owned it te himself, to find that she was at least his equal 
in rank ; and altogether it seemed as if Providence had purposely thrown 
her in his way. He hesitated no longer ; and, turning to the old woman, 
he told her that he wished to adopt this child, and that if she would con- 
sent to give her up entirely to him, without ever attempting to see her 
again, he would give her a sum of money which should be enough to se- 
cure her independence for life. Old Gertrude could hardly believe her 
ears: she would willingly have given the child to any one who would 
have taken such an expense off her hands; but with an offer like this it 
may well be conceived she readily closed. Philip's ey.s sparkled with 
delight ; and he told her that as it was now too late to proceed that night 
he would come early in the morning, and take the child. She could hardly 








would say nothing about this extraordinary a nt to her neighbours 
till efter he should have been gone, at least, a day. He then gently laid 
his new-found treasure on her knees, and retired to the house where he 
was to pass the night. 
With the first dawn of day Philip was to be seen advancing towards 
the hut, leading his horse behind him, all prepared for the journey, and 
holding in the other hand the money which he had promised to the oid 
woman. Gertrude, on her part, was equally ready, having made all the 
preparations she deemed necessary; she had sought some remains of 
finery which had belonged to the unfortunate mother, and Philip thought 
the child looked even more beautiful than the night before, as he saw her 
now, wrapped ia a rich mantle of crimson velvet, with her fair hair 
combed smoothly over her sweet face. He gave the money to old Ger- 
trude, who received it with many bypocritical wishes for his hee 
but he cut her short very sternly, and mounting his horse, desire r to 
give bim the child, this she did most readily, and, holding it tenderly on 
his arm, he rode slowly out of the village. 
It was as fair a morning as ever shone upon this sinful world, but there 
was yet more of sunshine in Philip's heart. He looked up to the bright 
blue sky, where the lark was spreading her eager wings, and making her 
glad voice ring through the clear air; and there was a light in the dark 
eyes of the deformed misanthrope, which told that even he, with his pow- 
erful mind, and bis strong reuson, bad been caught in the glittering 
- and was already tied and bound with the bright golden tetters of 

ope. 
Is it not a strange thing how men will thus incessantly shape out to 
themselves the materials of future disappointments, and toil like very 
slaves for the accomplishment of their own despair? Why hope, why 
wish, why dream? We seek to relieve the dull monotony of the present, 
by weaving rainbow-coloured webs wherein to deck the years that may 
vever daw for them?—is it not horrible to see some great mind give up 
his whole life, bis energy, his telent, to the attainment of some fair object, 
which wears for him tke aspect of happiness, and when weary and way- 
worn, bis youth, his strengh, his iynocencence gone, never to return, he 
cluims the harvest from the seed which he hath sown, and the serpent he 
bas nourished in bis bosom turns round ana stings him, aud he finds that 
he has been straggling and labouring only for his own misery. 
Philip Marsden looked down on the face of the sleeping child, and as 
he printed bis first kiss upon her infant brow, he murmured soltly, *‘ Beau- 
tiful child, thou shalt be called Nadine,* for thou art indeed my first, and 
lust, and only hope.” 

CHAPTER IV, 

There is not a fairer spot on this fair earth than the little Oriental town 
of Broussa. Situated on tbe coast of Asia Minor, surrounded by groves 
ot cypress, orange, and myrtle, it lies like a little Eden between the 
bright sea, and still brighter skies. It is comparatively unknown to mod 
ern travellers, who seldom veuture to so remote a part of the world, and 
except a fow stragglers from Constantinople, a stranger is scarcely ever 
seen in the streets. In a most beautiful situation, about a mile from the 
town, a rather sivgular-looking building had stood for some years; it was 
on arising ground, in the very centre of a thick grove of palm and cy- 
press trees, and commanded a most magnificent prospect. It consisted 
of an enclosare of about half a mile square, shut in by a wall of extraor- 
dinary height, and which rendered it impossible to distinguish anything 
within; iudeed not ove of the inhabitants of Broussa had the smallest 
idea of the nature of the building, and any but a Tarkish population 
would not bave remained so quivtly in ignorance, fur the circumstances 
under which it had been raised were in themselves very singular. About 
fourteen years before a small Italian brig had anchored in their bay one 
summer evening. Its appearance created some curiosity, which was not 
diminished wheu a stranger landed from it the next morning, and without 
stopping to examine the town, hired a horse and proceeded to ride into 
the interior of the country. He returned in the evening, and with ade- 
gree of energy which much surprised the phlegmatic Turks, insisted on 
immediately discovering the proprietor of the ground which we have de. 
scribed. It was, however, several days before he could succeed in be- 
coming possessor of it, as business is not conducted at Broussa with great 
expedition; bat as soon as this was accomplished his arrangements were 
very speedily made. One morning, whilst the inhabitants were buried in 


‘their tranquil slambers, a number of workmen were to be seen busily en- 


gaged ia raising the wall, of which we have spoken, and in the course of 
a few days it had attained a height which prevented the proceedings 
from within from being visible to any one. For three months the little 
brig floated upon the still waters of the bay; at the end of that time the 
stranger was seen to land, accompanied by a female, who held in her 
arms a little child. They entered into the enclosure by a low postern door, 
which was immediately shut, to the great discomfort of the curious be- 
holders. From that time onwards no one was ever seen to pass the thres- 
hold, except the stranger himself, who generally rode out every day, the 
workmen were dismissed with ample payment for their services, and 
gradually even the wonder subsided as the novelty wore off. This mys- 
terious spot had been arranged with singular elegance and taste; it was 
a very wilderness of beauty. Some parts of it were laid out as parterres, 
filled with the most lovely flowers, in others the wild luxuriant vegeta- 
tion had been left seemingly uncultivated, and the myrtle bushes and 
oleander seemed to interlace their wild branches at will, bat the exqui- 
site scent of a bed of violets which grew at their feet, or the low mur- 
mur of some cool fountain, half hid in their deep recesses, showed that 
art had assisted nature. In the centre, surrounded by towering palms and 
cypresses, stood a low building, of remarkable elegance, and apparently 
equally well calculated for a residence during the hot summer or the 
scarcely less genial winter. It was a sort of pavilion supported by light, 
graceful pillars, between which were hung curtains of heavy silk, and 
within were a marble hall, and several other rooms, closed in by large 
doors, which, when opened, admitted a constant current of air, and fur- 
nished with a most delightful combination of Eastern luxury and English 
comfort. 

It was on one of those glorious evenings of the month of June, that 

the proprietor of this little paradise stood on the roof of the pavilion, 
which was flat, ara gs. to the custom of the country, and looked down 
on the lovely garden below ; but even in this elevated position, which 
was always agreeable on account of the heat, it was impossible for the 
eye to pierce the thick plantations, so as to see any thing beyond the wall, 
which was so artfully concealed by the trees that from this point the en- 
closure appeared much larger; and there, in the same attitude as when 
he looked down on his stepmother’s funeral, stood Philip Marsden. Four- 
teen years had passed over his head since he last appeared—fourteen 
years, during which millions had lived and hoped, despaired aud died— 
empires had risen and fallen—monarchs had bowed their crowned heads 
before the majesty of death—and the busy, ever moving world had work- 
ed and fretted itself so far nearer to its mysterious doom. But Philip 
had never moved one day trom his little earthly paradise ; and yet, in 
that immortal soul, a life, as busy and as stirring, had been working, whose 
rise and falland secret movements had been, perhaps, watched by the 
friendly angels with more of interest than the fate of dynesties could ex- 
cite. [tis a precious thing, one immortal soul, that caunot die, but may 
suffer eternally ; and it must be awtul to see it hovering on the very 
brink of eternity, and looking into the abyss in its own might and 
strength. 
Betore retiring from all communication with the world, Philip had, as 
has been already stated, completely satisfied his own mind on the all- 
important subject of l:fe and death; and once thoroughly convinced, he 
resolutely avoided all thought or atudy on the subject, determined to pre- 
veut the possibility of being moved in his firm opinion—perhaps from a 
feeljug of peace ia the idea that, “ after life’s fitful fever,” he should, in- 
deed, rest well. But how far inferior to the glorious hope which, even 
in her darkest hour, smiles on the soul who knows she cannot die. 

And now Philip had ventured bis earthly happiness on one solitary 
hope ; and if that deserted him, he dared not even think on what his 
life would be—that life which he believed to be his all! But fourteen 
years had passed, during which every energy, every power ct bis mind 
had been bent to the accomplishment of one idea—he had lived in one 
engrossing thought—and, as yet, all bad gone as he could wish; and he 
felt he was now touching the climax of his dreams—now or never must 
he be blest. 

For those who have never left the cloudy atmosphere of our own 
green islaud, it must be almost impossible to imagine the transcendant 
beauty of an eastern sky. Theclearness of the air, the vivid tints, the 
rich colouring, the intense brightness of the mighty stars as they roll 
through a very ocean of cloudless blue, are all quite indescribable ; and 
to-night there was, indeed, a radiant beauty over earth and sky ; a faint 
breeze ruffled the bosom of the glittering sea, and sighed amongst the 
orange boughs, and the silence seemed scarcely broken by the song of 

the nightingale, or the distant cry of the jackal. Suddenly a clear, 
wild, ringing laugh was heard amongst the myrtle bushes. Philip’s 
whole face lighted up at the sound. He looked eagerly down, and forth 
bounded, from amid the green thicket, a fairy form of the most wild and 
singular beauty, with white robes shining in the clear moonlight, and 








believe him sincere; and even promised, at his earnest request, that she 


* The word Nadine expresses “ Hope,” in the Russian language, 





SSS 
long fair golden hair, that floated round her like a golden veil, and large 
starry eyes, that seemed to catch each ray of light. The vision of bean- 
ty glided over the moonlit path, and behind bér, bright and gracefu! as 
herself, a young gazelle was sporting its wild nature ; tamed by the in- 
fluence of her sweet presence, meekly it followed her light footsteps. 
Philip gezed en her for afew minutes in silent adoration, and then he 
called her, and his voice was low and sweet, as though he dreaded thata 
harsh sound would wound her delicate ear. She looked up with a bright 
sunny glance, then bestowing a fund caress on the gazelle, she darted 
across the gardea towards the house, appearing and disappearing among 
the trees like a very sunbeam, and in a few minutes she stovd by Philip’s 
side on the terrace. He welcomed her with a smile of inexpressi 
sweetness ; but he did not speak, and Nadine perceiving that his mind 
was occupied, gently drew him down on a seat, and throwing herself on 
the ground beside him, laid her head upon his knee with childlike 
race. 
: Nadine was exquisitely beautiful, but there was something singular in 
her whole appearance. There was a wildness in every kook and gesture, 
and an untaught elegance in every movement. Her large clear eyes look- 
ed as if they had never beon dimmed by a single tear, or clouded by one 
dark thought ; and though her whole sweet face was radiant with intel- 
lect, there was a guileless innocence beaming in every smile, which could 
never huye dwelt in the heart of one who had been brought in contact 
with this polluting world—and guileless she was indeed. Philip had no- 
bly redeemed the vow he had taken as he bent over the slumbering in- 
fant. He had succeeded in bringing her to the age of sixteen, utterly un- 
conscious of the existence of sin, and yet more of sorrow. He had 
brought her, when too young to distinguish any thing, to this little para- 
dise, and had placed her under the care of an old woman, who was both 
deaf and dumb, and could therefore teach her nothing; and for some 
years the happy child wandered freely through the beautiful garden, 
without a thought beyond the enjoyment of animal health and spirits ; 
but Philip was anxious te develop her intellect, and when he began to 
point out to her the beauties of nature, and the admirable orgauisation of 
the system of the universe, the intense interest with which she listened to 
his words, and the extreme facility with which she understood him, 
made him tremble lest her mind would not rest satisfied with the amount 
of information which he wished her to possess; and in this he had judged 
rightly, as was proved to him by a rather singular incident. 

When Nadine was about twelve years old, Philip observed, with equal 
fear and astonishment, thatsomething was evidently weighing heavily on 
her young mind, aud that, for the first time in her life, she wished to con- 
ceal her thoughts from him. She would sit for hours gazing on the 
ground, without speaking, and then would turn her large wild eyes to the 
bright sky, with a look of passiunate inquiry. This went on for some 
time without his venturing to ask the reason of her unwonted silence, for 
he dreaded that her pure mind should be sullied even by the first idea of 
the necessity of concealment. At length he observed that she left her 
rvom every morning, at a very early hour, and did not return for a con- 
siderable time. Unable to overcome his anxiety, he followed her one 
mornivg unobserved, in the hope of discovering the mystery. It was 
about half an hour before sunrise, and the whole garden was redolent with 
the first sweet breath of morning, but Nadine passed on, heedless of the 
dew-bathed flowers, that seemed to raise their rainbow-coloured heads 
to greet her, and the thousand birds that from every branch were pouring 
forth their song of involuntary praise. Onwards she sprung over the 
glistening turf, until she reached a small rising ground, where the glorioue 
view of the unbounded horizon was no longer interrupted by the thick 
trees. She stood there fora few minutes, the faint breeze raising her 
flowing hair from her cheek, and her eyes intently fixed upon the glow- 
ing East, that was shining like burnished gold, and where the sun was 
about toappear. She remainéd perfectly silent for a few minutes; but 
when the first bright speck announced the approach of the mighty ruler 
of the day, her agitation became almost uncontrollable. She stood, 
breathless, pressing her small hands on her heart, as though to still its 
beating ; and, when slowly rising from a sea of liquid blue, the — 
light burst in unclouded splendour on her sight, she uttered a wild cry of 
intense adoration, ard, falling prostrate on the ground, poured forth an 
address to the great luminary, in language which no poetry could equal, 
because it sprung from the very depths of an unsullied heart. Philip 
stood aghast; the attitude and the words were those of sincere but un- 
taught worship. And it became evident to him that the intelligent soul, 
whose very instinct compelled her to believe in a first cause, had strag- 
gled with the darkness in which he had enveloped her, until, ignorant of 
the Maker, she had adored the most glorious of his visible works. But 
Philip shuddered at the thought of this pure but ardent epirit thus 
chained toan unworthy earth, and, in very ignorance, worshipping the 
created in place of the invisible Creator, and he at once determined that 
at all risks she should know of the existence of a God, thoagh he quickly 
foresaw that, when she had attained this which is the first step in know- 
ledge, she would buat, like the young eagle. strive to spread her untried 
wings, and soar yet further. 

He found, however, that he had magnified in some measure the danger . 
Nadine’s anxious spirit seemed to repose with unchanging delight on the 
awful thought of an omnipotent, eternal, and invisible God; and her 
mind found ample employment when he instructed her in astronomy, 
which he found it necessary to do, in order to prove to her that the 
bright object of her adoration was but, like herself, the work of an invisi- 
ble being. But from astronomy they proceeded to the other sciences, 
and Nadine, though still ignorant of the awful power of death, which 
was sweeping thousands from the earta every day, made most unusual 
progress in many of the highest branches of knowledge; and their life 
was now one of unclouded joy, such as is rarely found in this vale of 
tears. Philip had not one wish beyond the limited sphere of his own 
little Eden; he had wandered over the earth in search of peace, and he 
believed, poor erring mortal! that he had found it here. Nadine only 
kuew that there was a world beyond the boundaries of their garden, less 
bright than her own sweet home; and when she wished for change, it 
was but to enjoy the wings of some wild bird, whose flight she believed 
could reach some of the sparkling stars, which Philip had taught her were 
inhabited by beings beautiful and guileless as herself. ‘ 

Ob! happy hours, how swiftly they flewon! The endearing child 
had grown into the lovely girl, and Philip knew that, from her enone f 
upwards, no other mortal had shared her pure affections with himself, 
and it may well be believed how exquisite was the enjoyment with 
which he felt that he was indeed beloved, and by so bright and innocent a 
being, whose beautiful mind !ay open to his view, that he might read 
every artless thought, as though written on some fair scroll. Yes! hie 
brightest hopes were realised, and Philip determined that ehe should, 
on her birthday of sixteen, see for the first time the face of another man, 
in the priest that should unite them for life. 





WILD SPORTS OF THE FALKLANDS. 
SKETCHED DURING A SURVEY OF THOSE ISLANDS. 
BY CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 


INTRODUCTION. 

As the spring tide of emigration appears to have set strongly towards 
the colonial possessions of Great Britain, it may not, perhaps, be superflu- 
ous, by way of introduction to the fullowing sketches, to give a brief sum- 
mary of prominent circumstances connected with the Falkland Islands 
since they were first occupied by an English governor (Lieutenant 
Moody), whose appointment took place in 1842, to which year the birth 
of the colony may be assigned. Soun after the governor’s arrival, the in- 
tended site of the principal town was changed from Port Louis, at the 
head of Berkeley Sound, to Port Stanley, as a more convenient spot at 
which passing ships might call when in need of repair or victaalling. 
For some time, however, the infant colony lauguished for want of mater. 
nal care; the government expenditure on its behalf barely sufficing to 
keep life within it. Still, though the islands were not so fortunate as to 
excite interest iu England, it was far otherwise on the adjacent coasts of 
South America. The English merchants residing in the latter country, ac- 
tuated by the keen foresight and enterprise of their nation, wisely turned 
their attention towards the only spot of Jand, within thousands of miles, 
that hoisted the British standard ; and one of these merchant- princes, im- 
mediately took steps to make an agreement with government to purchase 
a large extent of territory in the Falklands. . 

The following condensed extract from the report of the Colonial Land 
and Emigration Commissioners for 1846, will give the material parts of 
the agreement. It is a curious and interesting document :— 

“1st. Indenture, made the 16th day of March, 1846, between her most 
gracious Majesty Qeeen Victoria, of the one part, and Samuel Fisher 
Latone, of Monte Video in South America, merchant, of the other part. 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria sells to Lafone that part of East Falkland 
lying south of the isthmus in Choiseul Sound. Also the islands in Choi- 
seul Sound, and all other islands adjacent to the coast purchased ; also 

Beauchene Island; also one town allotment of halt au acre, and one su- 
burban allotment of twenty-five acres in the principal town. 
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1849. 

“@ad. For six years and six months fiom this date, Lifone to have ab- 
solute dominion over all wild cattle, horses, sheep, goats, and swine oa 
the Bast Falklund. . . 

“3rd. For the above advantages, Lafone is to pay her said majesty 
Queen Victoria 60,0002. by instalments in the mauner following: 10,0000. 
within ten days (since paid); 5000/. on the 1st of Jamary, 1851; 50002. 
on each succeeding Ist of January, until the whule shall be paid in 
fall. 

“4th. Technical reservations of lands for government purposes, such 
as arsenals, ports, bridges, &c. : 

“ 5th. That Lafone £ to deliver to the governor yearly in good health 
the following stock; in 1847, 500 cows, 5 bulls, 400 sheep, 40 rams, 20 
horses. In 1848, 1000 cows, 10 bulls, 5000 sheep, 50 rams, 20 horses, 50 
mares, 5 stallions, 30 sows, and 10 boars. In 1849, 1500 cows, 15 bulls, 
5000 sheep 50 rams, 50 mares. In 1850, 6000 sheep, 60 rams. The sheep 
to be all white ewes, good breed (not merinos), common and hardy simi- 
lar to thoze in the colony. The stock to {be delivered at such good and 
safe ports as the governor may direct.’ * . 

In 1848, when : new pny Be was appointed, sixty houses had been 
erected at Port Stanley, besides the establishment of Mr. Lafone ia the 
southorn peninsula, aud a small farm of sheep and cattle, belonging to 
Mr. Whitington, at the old settlement of Port Louis. The entire popu- 
lation numbered from 300 to 400 souis. ‘ 

“Towards the end of 1848, Captain Sulivan, R N., having reached the 
highest step in his profession, and bein deeply impressed with great ad- 
vantages to be derived frum the establishment of a sheep-and-cattle gra- 
zing-farm in the Falklands, determived, as the chance of employment 
afloat was small indeed, to form a company for the above purpose on a 
large scale. An additional motive existed in the state of bis health, 
which saffered so much from the cold and damp climate of Buglaod that 
his physician advised bis departure to such a climate as the captain had 
described the Falklands to be. : : 

In sv great a country as ours, an enterprise of so prominent a nature as 
the one in question is seized on with avidity, particularly by those who 
happen to have a large family of sons. The needful arra. gements were 
therefore speedily completed, and a vessel of 375 tons (the Australia) was 
chartered to take out stock and materials necessary to set the ventuie 
“‘ well afloat.” , : : 

As the author is very much interested in the success of this enterprise, 
he is anxious to correct an error into which he fell some years ago, in re- 
ference to the seal-fishing of tnese islands, when, mip. bag oe the Volun- 
teer Rocks off Berkeley Svoand, and the South Sea Rocks slightly to the 
southward of the former, he stated that they are superior, ia number of 
fur seal and extent of surface, to the island of Lobos in the Rio de la Plata, 
for which is paid a yearly rent of 80,000 dollars. In making this 
statement he was much mistaken, and regrets having fallen into an 
exaggeration. : a * 

Since the departure of Captain Sulivan’s expedition, government bas 
taken up the Nautilus, a vessel of 200 tons, to convey the necessary ma- 
terials for repairing ships at the Falklands. This is, indeed, very much 
required, especially since the “ golden dreams” from California have set 
all the rest of the world dreamivg of mines of gold, which, says quaint 
old Burton, “ is of all other a most delicious object. A sweet light, a 

oodly lustre hath gold, and we had rather see it than the sun. Intolera 
Ble pains we take for it. Long journeys, heavy burdens, all are made 
light and easy by it. The sightot gold refresheth our spirits and ravisheth 
our hearts. J willmakea man run tothe Antipodes.” Even before the 
existence of the Californian manic the average uumber of vessels passing 
the Falklands both ways was five per diem, Mostof these ships sighted 
the islands to verily their chronometers ; and it is not too much to say, 
that if captains of vessels were generally acquainted with the facilities 
offered by the Falklands, such as the abandance and marvellous cheap 
ness of provisions, the admirable haveus (more like basins than harbours), 
the great facility of entrance and departure, and, though last not least, 
the ports being perfectly free, full ninety per ceut. the above named ves- 
sels would call there, to carry out a proper system of economy on the 
long-voyage tradet. 

Apropos of economy: acaution is here given to unwary persons who 
may desire to send out, by the hands of adventurers, seed or other tri- 
fips to benefit the colonies. The author doves not intend to accuse the 
class of shipbrokers, but merely to expose an instauce of every sharp prac- 
tice tending to injare our colonial possessions, and to bring disrepute on a 
body of respectable men. A small tig-drum, covtaiving about twenty 
five ears of black barley and a few seeds, weighing under five pounds, 
and of the value of 2s. 6d., was sent tw the advertising agent of the Nau- 
tilus. In the course of two days a bill for shipment, customs, &c., was 
received, amounting, to 1/. 4s. 6d. !—upwards of 5002. a ton. 

With regard to the climate of the Falklands, it isa singalar fact that 
this archipelago bas always been characterised as barren, desolate, and 
tempestuous. Nothing can be moreerroneous The misrepresentations 
in “ Ansou’s Voyages” have probably strengthened, if not created, the 
general prejudice ; out there can be little doabt that this navigator’s pas- 
sage round Cape Horn manifested more zeal than judgment, particularly 
in keeping his squadron together, rather than appoiuting a readezvous 
in the Pacific. Itis notorious that his vessels were badly found and 
fitted; his crew was not only weak, but the m»jority untrained ; and, 
to complete the list of evils, the very worst time of year was, by defec- 
tive arrangement, forced upon them for rounding this prominent southern 
headland. Whereso many elements of di-asters exist, it is not surpris 
ing that misfortune should occur. The Falklands being in the viciuity, 
came in for a share of the misrepresentation which still retains ahold on 
the public miad. Captain Sulivan was employed seven years in minutely 
examining and surveying these islands. He was accompanied by his 
family, who not only evjoyed uninterrupted good bealth, but considered 
the climate better, on the whole, than Cornwall or Devonshire. 

Voyagers frequently form erroneous impressions of climate from the tem- 
porary na‘ure of their sojourn. This is remarkably exemplified in the jour- 
nal of Darwin, who is generally an accurate author. Hesays—“ Theclimate 
of the Falklands may be compared to that which is experienced at the 
height of between oue and two thousand feet on the mountains of North 
Wales, baving, however, less sunshine and less frost, but more wind and 
rain.” Alter this assertion had been proved to be totally incorrect, and 
after the evidence of Captain Sulivan’s letters, it is surprising that in the 
second edition of “A Naturalist’s Voyage,”’ the author should have append- 
ed the following foot-note to p. 189 :— ; 

“ From accounts published since our voyage, and more especially from 
several interesting letters from Captain Sulivan, R.N., employed on the 
survey, it appears that we took an exaggerated view of the badnes of the 
climate of these islands. But whenI reflecton the almost universal 
covering of peat” (query, what has that to do with climate ?) “ and on 
the fact of wheat seldom ripening there” (incorrect), “ 1 can hardly 
believe the climate in summer is so fine and dry as it has lately beon 
represented.” 

Now the trath is, that the temperature of the Falklands is very similar 
to that of Devon or Cornwall, with this difference, that it is rathersmitd- 
er, much drier in surnmer, but very windy. The evaporation is exces- 
sive; 80 much so that, in this particular, it exceeds the Cape de Verds. 
This is,iudeed, an extraordinary fact, especially when the latitude of the 
latter region is considered. So extreme a dryness of air may hereafter 
be turned to excellent account in the manutacture of salt ; aud should 
this anticipation turn out to be practically correct,a valuable article of 
commerce will be added to the productions of the Falklands. South 
America is now principally supplied with salt from Cheshire in England, 
and the Cape de Verds ; the length of the voyage in both instances being 
much agaiust a cheap and certain supply. d 

The Faiklauds are remarkably accessible to pedestrians (see Fitzroy, p. 
247); and the earth is clothed witha variety of nourishing grasses, which 
are equally sweet with the delicate parts of the foliage of Indian corn. 
It isnot at all surprising, therefore, that animals in these islands should 

row (0 aa enormous size, nor that their meat should beof very delicute 

avour. 

The tussock (see Rosa’s Voyage, p. 269), isa gigantic species of grass 
frequently growing to the height of ten teet, and, where abundant, not 
only capable of sheltering, but absolutely concealing, herds of cattle or 
horses. Tussock is called “ the glory of the Falklands.” An instance is 














* This contract was based ona rough calculation of the extent of land in the 
southern peninsula. Thus, the length and width only were taken into account 
before the survey was completed. This rough estimate gave 200 square leagues, 
or about half a million of acres. It was found, however, from the pecuhar in- 
dentation of the coast, that a considerable error had been committed, and that 93 
square leagues formed a just calculation for the main-land. The islands would 
make 17 more: making altogether 110; being liule more than half the extent 
considered in the bargain. It is but just, therefore, that some reduction should be 
made in the instalments, This is still a point of dispute between the coutracting 
parties ; the sooner, however, an equitable adjustinent takes place, the beuer for 
the colony, whose enérgies are considerably retarded by this delay and uncertain- 
ty. The latest reports trom the islands state that the governor is about to stop 
the works of Mr. Lafone: this would be a serious blow to the settlement. 

t A large ship of 809 tons (the Victory) has been chartered by government to 
take outuinety pensioners and their families. This large and useful addition to 
the population of the Islands will be of inestimable benefit. 
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mentioned in Rose's voyage of two American seamen (deserters, )who lived 
solely on the corn of this grass for fourteen months ; and, when reclaimed 
from their wild wanderings, were plump, healthy, and in excellent 
spirits! Cattle and horses are ravenously fond of tussock; so much so, 
tbat the autbor has a vivid remembrance of the wild cattle eating the dry 
thatch, composed of this material, from asmall cabia he had erected as 
an armourer’s forge. This was seen by him with a spy-glasa, from the 
deck of the Arrow, when the beasts were descried, ed on their hind 
Oem, Selly pulling dowa what the crew with so mnch trouble had com- 
pleted. 

In 1839, the cattle were computed to be about 30,000 head. Their iu- 
crease since that time must ave been enormous, as they are now estima- 
ted at 200,000. The only way to account for this prodigious multiplica- 
tion is, that since the former period, whalers and other marauders have 
been kept off from some of the statious, by the settlement and occupation 
of the islands. It is, however, to be regretted that in the remote parts 
great depredations are still committed ou the cattle. This is begiunin 
to be felt as a serious drawback to the outlay of capital. Pebble Island, 
for instance, and the islands adjacent, are geueelty adapted for cattle- 
stations; unfortunately, however, this is the very locality now resorted 
toby marauders for stealthily obtaining beef, not merely for present sup- 
ply, but for committing so wholesale a destruction as will enable them 
to salt down safficient for a long cruise. 

{tis pretty well known that in numerous vessels from England, Ameri- 
ca, and other places, a stock of salt is taken out for the purpose of curing 
a supply of provisions at the expense of these islands. The only way to 
prevent this pilluge, which years of impunity have seemed to sanction, 
would be by statiouing on the spot one or two small vessels—for ex- 
ample, two cutters, rigged as ketches, under a commander: these, con- 
stantly moving about, would not only scare away the light-fingered gen- 
try, but a portion of the crews would be eminently useful in erecting 
buildings for government purposes, cultivating pon avd making pre- 
parations for colonisation, either penal or otherwise. The expense would 
be little or nothing; say, one commander, one lieutenant, two second 
masters, twenty able seamen, twenty marines, and sixteen othere— 
inall, sixty. These officers and men could easily navigate one ketuh of 
120 tons and another of sixty, and be a complete protection to the whole 
islands, 

It is believed that these islands are frequently made use of by frauda- 
lent persons much in tbe same manner as the Bahama banks are in the 
West Indian seas; that is to say, sbips ais purposely lost there to defraud 
underwriters. Many instances are known of vessels being ‘ cast away” 
in the most unaccountable manner. In several instances ships thus José 
in some of the basin-like harbours, have been sold for a ‘‘ mere song,” re- 
covered at little expense, and are stil! bearing riclnfreights across the 
seas! The very fact of a naval officer being on the spot would prevent 
such disgraceful proceedings, aud save thousands yearly. 

The undeservedly bad nan.» borne by the Falklands, tempts frauda- 
lent adventurers; but were people in general well informed as to the 
admirable and safe ports in these islands, the utmost surprise would be 
expressed at ships being lost there. As it is, the uupriucipled master 
has a certainty of a safe aud comfortable wreck; pomennse his life and 
a8 many private stores as he may think uecessary; loudly trumpets forth 
the dangerous nature of the islands; and thus disarms and silences sus- 
picion. From the enormous increase of trade ia this direction, the author 
ventures tu predict that the underwriters in England will be thoroughly 
fleeced in insuring vessels round the Horn, aud that the islands will be 
innocently accused of being the cause ; bat he asserts advisedly that no 
well-found, well-maneged suip need be lost on the Falklands. ‘ 

As acorroboration of the apparently marvellous increase of animals 
alluded to above, the following is quoted from the narrative of a voyage 
by Lopez iu 1586, published in the third volame of ‘ Hakluyt’s Voyages 
and Travels:” **Ofall the men Don Pedro left behind him, there were 
bat 200 left alive, who, in the ship’s boats, went higher up the river ; 
leaving in the place called Buenos Ayres their maresand horses. Bat it 
is a wonder to see, that of thirty mares and seven horses, which the Span- 
iards left there, the increase in forty years was so great, that the couutry 
twenty leagues up is full of horses; whereby a man can conjecture the 
goodness ot the pasture and the truitfulness of the soil.” 

The tollowing sketches are extracted from a diary kept by the author 
whilst surveying the Falklands iu 1838 and 1839. On the site of the pre- 
seut town, Port Stauley, he shot five wild geese at one discharge. Before 
that time the harbour was unsurveyed, and consequently unkuown; and 
the whole population, exclusive uf the officers and men surveying, con- 
sisted of about oue dozeu persons! : 

Pieasant Harsotr —The barometer fell so fast, that the surveying 
party did uot think it prudent to leave the vessel. Every preparation was 
made for a heavy gale; as we knew, by experience, that the weather- 
glass is a fyithful monitor. At noon we began to feel the breeze; and by 
2 p.m. we had as hard a gale of wiud, accompanied by as fierce aud pow- 
erful squalls, with numerous flakes of snow, asI ever experienced. Our 
situation was desolate in the extreme; to leeward, a range of rocky hills 
covered with snow, the harbour itself (a branch of Port Fitzroy) lashed 
by the furious gale into one sheet of foam; and to wiudward, a small is- 
letcovered with tussock, the long leaves of which, bending and bowing 
as in despair, added to the dreariness of the prospect; while the entrance 
to the harbour aad the head of the bay were hidden from our view by 
large flakes of snow driving furiously pastus. To deepen the effect of this 
dismal picture, we were conscious of being 104° of latitude from Old 
England; and that, in case of need, we were several hundred miles away 
from the nearest assistance. Inspite of all this, we were perfectly com- 
tortable aud jolly, and cared not one farthing for the gale, as we had not 
ouly full reliance on our own resources, but abundance of “ creature com- 
forts,”’ to say nothing of the appearance of our spritsail-yard, which was 
not merely decorated, but positively loaded, with game of all kinds. 

Towards night, as usuai, the gale abated. The next morning, after 
divisions, it being Sunday, divine service was performed (a ceremoay 
omitted only on one occasion while Captain Sullivan aud myself were 
aboard the vessel, when, during a very heavy gale of wind, we were bat- 
tened down). After the ship's company bad dined, some of the crew 
were allowed to land for a walk; but as no fire-arms were permitted to 
be carried on the Sabbath, it was customary to put the men on an islet, 
in order to avoid any danger from wild animals which infested the main- 
land. Onthe day in question, about twenty were landed on the little 
tussock is!e close to which we lay; and as certain of the officers, myself 
among the number, wished to go, we all went together, and soon began 
to amuse ourselves in the best way wecould. These tussuck beds are 
very singular places; they have been undisturbed for ages, and by the 
perpetual decay and renewal of the flags the whole place where they 
grow is covered with large lumps of vegetable matter as inflammable as 
tunder. The long thin leaves interlock above, and form, here and there, 
little cloisters from five to twenty yards long in some places. The paths 
thus formed are trodden perfectly smooth by the numerous penguins, 
whose holes branch off iu every direction. 

As we were looking about us, one of our party suddenly observed that 
he smelt smoke. Though such a remark on an uniohabitsd island was ot 
& nature to excite surprise, no one seemed to heed it till, ina few minutes 
thick reeky volumes began to roll over our heads, when it scruck me that 
some of our careless vagubonds had set fire to the weather-side. Olf we 
started for very life, though we bad only about 200 yards to f° The 
ground was excessively difficult, as some of the lamps above described 
were five feet high, aud the flags on the st:nmits many feet above our 
heads. The crackling of the flames were plaiuly heard, as if close to us, 
and we were nearly sulfucated by the dense smoke, At length, after a 
desperate struggle, in which several shocs and caps were lost, we gaiued 
the beach, rushed into the boat, and pushed off. We were barely io 
time; for the next instant the little bank over which we had scampered 
was a mass of bright flame. Not a moment was lost in sending a boat 
round to the weatber-side (the leeward being impracticable, on account 
of heat and smoke) to look fur the rest of our men, about whom, we 
were, of course, very anxious. The thoughtless fellows were found sit- 
ting quietly on the beach smoking their pipes, and looking with vacant 
pleasure on their work, not dreaming that sume of their shipmates might, 
u8 the Americans say, have been “used up” by it. 

The next morniug, anxious to see the effects of the fire, [ lauded early, 
and having examiued the asnes, ascertained that a very great number of 
birds had been destroyed by the conflagration. The island consists of 
about 300 acres, of which, | am conviaced, there are not a dozen square 
yards without a nest of some kind of bird containing four or five egys, or 
callow brood. In the portion of land wherein the tire raged, the young 
b rds were roasted alive, beside a few seals,, whose remains we found 
pretty well singed. Tue authors of this wholesale destruction said it was 
quite pitiable tu see the larger birds, such as geese, caranchos, &c., flying 
round the flames that were consuming their young, and screaming with 
borror Now and then ous of them would fall in, either saffocated by the 
smoke or scorched by the heat. ' , 

A day or two subsequeatly, Captain Sulivan and myself landed with 





* A small specimen of this grass is growing luxuriantly in the seed-warehouse 
of Messrs, Page and Son, above Bar, Suuthampton, 
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our guus on an exploring excursion. After about an hour’s walk round 
a lake, during which we jointly bagged upwards of forty teal, we saw, 
oa turning thecorner of a gully, a hugo bull half hidden the 

es, a8 if fast asleep. Dropping on our knees, we crawled some dis- 
tance, for the purpose of changing cur small shot for ball. Havi 
thrown down our game and shooting-jackets, we stealthily advanced on 
all-fours, and crept up to a small bank within fifteen yards of the brate’s 
great head, which lay fully exposed to us; then, resting our , we 
both fired our left barreis at a concerted signal, reserving the right. The 
beast did not move; and, to our mortification, we found, on a nearer ap- 
proach, that we had valiantly been attacking adead animal. It was some 
cousolation, however, to discover that our two bullet-holes were touch- 
ing each ether in the centre of his brain. Knowing fall well that we 
might reckon on a speedy detection of our exploit, and, consequently, om » 
being well laughed at, we determined to ward off the expected ridicule 
by turning the tables on ourshipmates; accordingly, going on board with © 
true enough) that we had shot 
a bull through the brain, and that he had not stirred afterwards. On 
hearing this, a party was formed, and saws, knives, and other butchering 
instruments were taken, for the purpose of cutting up the spoil, towards 
which, after receiving the necessary directions, they started in high glee; ° 
while we sat dowa to dinner, chuckling at our ruse, which, if it did not 
deceive our companions, had the desired effect in diverting the laughter 
from ourselves. 

When we had completed tke survey of Pleasant Harbour, we took the | 
vesse] some miles further up. As we advanced towards the heud of the 
harbour, the beauties of the place opened oa us. Sometimes the 
was so narrow that one might have thrown one’s hat ashore on either 
side; and anon it spread out to a broad sheet of water. The whole ’ 
scene was so desolate and dumb that, in giving the word of command, as 
the different windings made it necessary to shift the yards, my own voice 
startled me. The water-fowl, noiselessly parting on each side of our 
bow as the vessel came up to them, did not appear alarmed, but stared 
at us with grave astonishment. At eighto’clock we came to and moored 
in a large sheet of water, about ten miles from the harbour’s mouth. 

While enjoying my cigar on deck, and deriving pleasure from the soft, 
serene air of evening, 1 perceived two bulls grazing close to the shore 
just abead of the vessel. The surveyors who were engaged below laying 
dowu their work, immediately stopped business and came up. Having 
only oue day’s beef on board, we determined to ettack the bulls ; and, in 
a few minutes, four of us were pulling for the shore with well-loaded 
guns. Our proceedings had got wind on the lower deck, and all hands 
pre up the rigging to see See. We landed under the bank, in 
such a position as not to be seen our prey, who were quiet! zin 
all the time. Stealthily, like ado, = climbed the comb, ont fomped 
over the brow full before them. They immediately turned tail and fled. 
Captain Sulivan fired at the nearest brate as be turned, and, though at 
the distance of fifty yards, we could clearly hear the “ thud” of the ball 
striking him, which it did about six inches behind the heart. This wasa 
staggering blow, but did not eres his running away. La Porte (oar 
dog) was immediately slipped, caught the bull about three hundred yards 
inland and flew at his flank, which caused bim to face about and attack 
the dog. Time was thus given me to get within fifteen yards of the spot, 
when, lowering his head, the brute charged me. My right-hand barrel. 
however, damped his ardour, and he turned half round as if to ty. My 
second bullet now went clean through his body a few inches above the 
heart, and, for a moment, brought him on his knees. While I drew my 
knife in order to hamstring him, he suddenly rallied, and appeared to 
co.lect what strength was left him for one last desperate effurt—always- 
the most dangerous. At this moment Mr. Sulivan jan. came up and 
presented his gun, but the vile Brummagem snapped without going off; 
and we should have been in rather an awkward predicament, had not 
Captain Sulivan, witk his remaining barrel, within five yards, laid the 
bull dead at his feet, the bullet passing through the centre of the brain, 
and coming out at the back of his head. The moment he fell, we were 
greeted by three loud cheers from the people at our mast-head, and in 
a few minutes, had thirty stout fellows with us. After disembowelling 
our prey, we attached a strong line to bis horns, and with a suailor-song, 
trom thirty hoarse throats dragged him down to the water's edge, towed 
him off, and hoisted him in with a ranner and tackle, not liking to trast 
his great weight to the yard. 

As the survey detained us here several days, we had a good opportu- 
nity of exploring the immediate vicinity. Not a day passed without our 
seeing herds of cattie grazing around. To attack these would not be so 
dangerous an adventure as to encounter the outlying bulls, which, in 
number, are disproportionate to the cows. This, no doubt has arisen 
from the great slaughter for food of the latter, whose flesh is preferable to 
that of the males—a slaughter committed by ships of all nations some 
few years ago, before the Falklands were under the Enuglish flag. { 
generally remarked that the outlyers were covered with gashes received, 
probably, in many a hard battle; and that they laboured under the disad- 
vantage of not having their horns pointed upwards, whereas the bashaws 
who lived in female society had remarkable advantages in that weapon of 
offence. This may be a wise ordination of nature, to prevent the great 
number of males from injuring the breed, which would certainly ensue 
were not some of the bulls turned out of the herd and kept at a distance 
by their more favoured brethren. 

To be concluded next week. 





LIFE ON SHIP-BOARD. 


The following clever sketch of a sxilor-boy’s experience is from Herman Melville's new 

work, “Redbura,” just published. We purpose noticing it next week.—Ed. Alb, 

REDBURN CONTEMPLATES MAKING A SOCIAL CALL ON THE CAPTAIN IN HI® 
CABIN. 


What reminded me most forcibly of my igaom‘nioas condition, was the 
widely altered manner of the captain towards me. [hai thought hima 
fine, fanny gentleman, fall of mirth and gvod hamour, and good will to 
seamen, and one who could not fail to appreciate the difference between 
me and the rude sailors among whom I wasthrown. Indeed, I had made 
no doubt that he would in some special manner take me under his protec- 
tion, and prove a kind friead aud benefactor to me: asI had heard that 
some sea-captains are fathers to their crew; and so they are; but such 
fathers as Solomon's precepts tend te make—severe aud chastising fa- 
thers, fathers whose sense of duty overcomes the sense of love, and who 
every day, in some sort, play the part of Bratus, who ordered his son 
away to execution, as I have read in our old family Plutarch. 

Yes, [ thought that Captain Riga, for Riga was his name, would be at- 
tentive and considerate to me, and strive to cheer me up, aud comfort me 
in my lonesomeness. I did not even deem it at al! impossible that he 
would invite me down into the cabin of a pleasant night, to ask me ques- 
tions concerning my parents, and prospects in life; besides obtaining 
from me some anecdotes touching my great-uncle, the illustrious senator ; 
or give me a slate and penci!, aud teach me problems in navigation; or 
perhaps engage me at a game of chess. [ even thought he might invite 
mes todiuner on asunny Sabbath, and help me pleutifully to the nice 
cabin fare, as knowing how distasteful the suit beef and pork, and hard 
biscuit of the torecastle, must at first be toa boy like me, who had al- 
ways lived ashore, and at home. 

And I could not help regarding him with peculiar emotions, almost of 
tenderness and love, as the last visible link in the chain of associations 
which bound me to my home. For, while yet in port, I had seea him 
and Mr. Jones, my brother’s frieud, standing together aud conversing; 
so that from the captain to my brother there was but oue intermediate 
step; and my brother and mother and sisters were one. 

And this reminds ie how often I used to pass by the places on deck, 
where I remembered Mr. Jones had stood when he first visited the shi 
lying at the wharf; and how L tried to convince myself that it was ind 
true that he bad stood there, though now the ship was sv far away on the 
wide Atlantic Ocean, and he perhaps was walking down Wall-street, or 
sitting reading the newspaper in his couuting-room, while poor L was go 
differently employed. 

When two or three days had passed without the captain’s speaking to 
me in any way, or sending word into the forecastle that he wished me to 
drop into the cabia to pay my respects, | began to think whether I should 
not mike the first advances, and whether indeed he did not expect it of 
me, since | was but a boy, and he a man; and perhaps that might have 
been the reason why he had not spoken to me yet, deeming it more pro- 
per aud respectful for me to address him first, I thought he might be of- 
fended, too, oe if he were a proud map, with tender feelings. So 
one eveaing, 2 little before sundown, in the second dog-watch, when 
there was no more work to be done, [ coacluded to call and see him. 

After drawing a bucket of water, and haviog a good wash, to get off 
come of the chicken-coop stains, | went down into the forecastle to dress 
myeelf as neatly as L could. I put on a white shirt in place of my red 
oue, and got into a pair of cloth trowsers instead of my duck ones, and 
put on my new pumps, and then carefully brushing my shooting jacket, 
{ put that on over all, so that upon the whole I made quite a genteel . fig- 
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orl 0 Mies for 0 forecento, though I would not have looked so well in a 


drawing room. . 
(Wnen the sailors saw me thus employed, they did not know what to 
of it, and wanted to know whether [ was dressing to go ashore; [ 
them no, for we were then out of tof land; bat that I was go- 
ing to pay my respects to the captain. Upon which they all laagbed and 
shouted, as if I were a simpleton; though there see nothing so very 
simple ia going to make an evening call upon a friend. Then some of 
thew tried to di me, saying | was greeu and raw; but Jackson, 
who was looking on, cried out with a hideous grin, “ Let him go, let him 
go, men—he isa nice boy. Let him go; the captain has some nuts and 
raisius for him.” And so he was going un, when oue of his violent fits 

of evughing seized him, and he almost choked. 

As 1 was about leaving the forecastle, I happened to look at my hands, 
and seeing them 5 all over of a deep yellow, for that morning the 
mate bad set me to tarring some strips of canvas for the rigging, [ thought 

it, would never do to present myself before a gentleman in that way ; so 

for want of kids, 1 slipped ou a pair of woollen mittens, which my 
mother had knit for me to tosea. As I was putting them on, Jack- 
son asked me whether he shouldn't call a orsinans and rey a oe 
not to forget to present his best respects to the skipper. eft them 
titiesiag, beh coming on deck was — ing the cook-house, when the old 
cook called after me. saying I had forgot my caue. 

Bat I did not heed their impudence, and was walking straight towards 

the cabin-door on the quarter-deck, when the chief mate met me. I 
touched my hat, and was passing him, when, after staring at me till I 
thought bis eyes would barst out, be ali at once caught me vy ‘he collar, 
and with @ voice of thunder, wanted to know what I meant by playing 
such. tr'cke ou board a ship that he was mate of? I told him to let go of 
me,.or I would complain to my friend the captain, whom | intended to 
visit that —. pon this he gave me such a whirl round, that I 
thought the Gu'f Stream was in my head; and then shoved me forward, 
roaring out | kuow not what. Meanwhile the sailors were al! standing 
round the windlass looking aft, mightily tickled. 
_ Seeing L could not effect my object that night, I thought it best to defer 
it for the present; and returning among the sailors, Jackson asked me 
bow I bad fuund the captain, whether the next time I went, I would 
not take a friend along and introduce him. 

Tae upshot of this business was, that before I went to sleep that night, 
I felt. well satisfied that it was not customary for sailors to call on the 
— in the cabin; and I began to have an inkling of the fact that I 

bad acted jike a fool; but it all arose from my ignorance of sea usages. 

And-bere [ may as weil state, that I never saw the inside of the cabin 
du the whole interval that elapsed from our sailing till our retarn to 
New York; though I often used to get a peep at it through a little pane 
of glass, set in the house on deck, just before the helm, where a watch 
was kept hanging ior the helmsman to strike the half hours by, with his 
little bell ia the binnacle, where the compass was. And it used to be the 
great amusement of the sailors to look in through the pane of glass 
when they stood at the wheel, and watch the proceedings in the cabin; 
especially when the steward was setting the table for dinner, or the 
captain was lounging over a decanter of wine on a little mahogany stand, 
or playing the game called solitaire, at cards, of an evening; tor at times 
he was all alone with his dignity; thoug?, as will ere long be shown, he 
generally had one pleasant companion, whose society he did not dislike. 

The day following my attempt to drop in at the cabin, I happened to be 
making fast a rope on the quarter-deck, when the captain suddenly made 
his appearance, promsnading up and down, and smoking a cigar. He 

looked very good-humoured and amiable, and it being just alter his din- 
ner, I thought that this, to be sure, was just the chance I wanted. 

I waiied a little while, thinking he wouid speak to me himself; but as 
he did not, | went up to him, and begun by saying it was a very pleasant 
day, and hoped he was very well. I never saw a man fly into such a 
rage ; | thought he was going to knock me down; but after standin 
~ eechiess awhile, he all at once plucked his cap from his head an 
threw itatme, I don’t know what impelled me, but I ran tothe lee- 
scuppers where it fell, picked it up, and gave it to him with a bow ; 
whea the mate came running up, and thrust me forward again; aad after 
he bad got me as far as the windlass, he wanted to know whether I was 
crazy or not; for if I was, he would put me in irons right off, and have 
done with it. 

But [assured him 1 was in my right mind, and knew perfectly well 
that [ had been treated in the most rude and ungentiemauly manuer both 
by him aud Captain Riga. Upon this, he rapped out a great oath, and 
told mo if Lever repeated whatI bad doue that evening or ever again 
presumed so much as to lift my hat to the captain, he would tie me into 
the rigging, aod keep me there until [ learned better manners. “ You 
are very greea,” said he, “ but I’il ripen you.’”’ Indeed this chief mate 
seemed to have the keeping of the dignity of the captain ; who, in some 
sort, seemed too dignified personally to protect his own dignity. 

I thought this strange enough, to be reprimanded, and charged with 
rudeness for an act of common civility. However, seeing how matters 
stood, I resolved to let the captain alone for the future, particularly as he 
had shown himself so deficient in the ordinary breeding of a gentleman. 
And I could bardly credit it, that this was the same man who had been 
80 very civil, and polite, and witty, when Mr. Jones andI called upon 
him in port. 

Bat this astonishment of mind was much increased, when some days af- 
ter, a storm came upon us, and the captain rushed vut of the cabin in his 
nightcap, and nothing else but hie shirt on; and leaping up on the poop, 
began to jump up and dow», and curse and swear, and call the men aloft 
all manner of hard namee, just like a common loater in the street. 

Besides all this, toc, | noticed that while we were atsea, he wore noth- 
ing bat old shabby clothes, very different from the glossy suit I had seen 
him in at our first interview, and after that on the steps of the City Hotel, 
where he always boarded when in New York. Now, he wore nothing 
but old-fashioned snuff-coloured coats, with high collars aud short waists ; 
and faded, short-legged pantaloons, very tight about the knees ; and vests 
that did not conceal his waistbands, owing to their being so short, just 
like a little boy's. And his hats were all caved in, and battered, as if 
they had been knocked about in a cellar; and his boots were sadly 
patched. Iudeed, { began to think that he was but a shabby fellow after 
all; particularly as his whiskers lost their gloss, and he went days to- 
gether without shaving; aud his hair, by a sort of miracle, began to grow 
of a pepper and salt colour, which might have been owing, though, to his 
discontinuing the use of some kind of dye while at sea. 1 put him dowa 
asa sort of imposter; aud while ashore, a gentleman on false pretences ; 
for no gentlemen would have treated another gentleman as hedid me. 

Yes, Captain Riga, thought I, you are no gentleman, and you know it! 


—————_ 


STATISTICS OF CRIME. 


The lesson annually read to the nation by the criminal returns made 
up at the Home-office, and presented vo Parliament is now before us for 
1848; and, as might have been expected, there is much in it well worthy 
of the most serious attention. 

It has often of lute years been urged upon the Legislature that the only 
sure way to facilitate the moral, or even the intellectual elevation of the 

ple, is to remove, as far as possible, all impediments to the growing 
improvement of their physical condition ; and the tables before us are 
well calculated to support this dogma. Taken in connexion with the 
returns of previous years, indeed, they could hardly fail to indace its 
enunciation had it never before been ex pressed. 

The recollection of our readers must reader it needless for us to adduce 

evidence of the occurrences of the last 10 years as bearing upon the 
physical condition of the bulk of the population. [tis yet perfectly well 
remembered that the year 1842 was the last of five during which the 
prices of food were uausaally high, and the operatives of all our towns 
and populous districts, being, very geaerally, either wholly or partially 
unemployed, were siaking deeper aud deeper into distress—falling, in 
short, from the comparatively comfortable state they had reached during 
the successive years of low prices and brisk employment, which extended, 
with little variation, from 1833 to 1838. In 1836, the number of persons 
committed or bailed to take their triai for criminal offences in England 
and Wales was 20,984. The average price of wheat, per quarter, was in 
1835 only 93. 4d.; and in 1836 it was 433. 62. In 1842 the correspond- 
ing number of commitments had risen by a gradual increase, to 31,309; 
but the may price of wheat, per quarter, for the six intervening years, 
had been no less than 633. 6d. For the year 1842 it was 57s. 34. The 
subsequent years we may state separately, as more closely connected 
with the inference presented by the table now before us :— 


COMMITMENTS. 
1B4B _geccceccccee ooeess POSOI FUSE noone ce cccc cence. 25,107 
MB4G on nnne coccce cocess 26,542 | 1847 ...--- qnoeseechses 28 833 
SOG, cnasee-encne obs e-- 24.303] 1848 ..----..... cegcce Omene 


Daring the first three years there was a regular increase; during the 
last three as regular a decrease. The years 1843 4.5 are well known to 
have been marked by geueral and increasing prosperity. Employment 
was abundant for every description of Isbour; and all the material neces- 








some years before. Not only bread and meat, articles of home produce, 
bat tea, sugar, and other articles of common use, for the supply of which 
we are dependent upon foreign rs, were, in these years, so cheap 
as to redace the cost of subsistence, on the whole, probably lower, thao 
it had ever before been in this country for a similar length of time. The 

reat and growing distress of 1846-7-8, the evident result of a state of 
things p' ly the contrary, must be still better remembered. 

But not half the strength of the evidence before us is apparent in a 
comparison of the gross number of commitments in successive years. 
The whole number for each year is divided under six classes: of which 
oue—* offences against property without violence”—includes, with much 
regularity, about four-fifths of the whole number of offenders. This is, 
obviously, the description of offence most likely to be induced by the 
pressure of distress; and, accordingly, it is without surprise that we 
observe its fluctuations making up by far the greater part of difference 
between the recorded criminality of the population in the years of scarcity 
and of plenty. The class next to this in the number of offenders it includes 
is that of “ offences against the person.” This, of course, embraces not 
ouly murders and assaults merely personal, but also the numerous cases 
of personal collision perpetually arising from attempts toobtain property 
by fraud or violence, and also those (including some of the most shocking 
instances of deliberate ess bo which pecuniary distress, or the des- 
peration induced by it, are to be traced as proximate causes of the crime. 
Offences against property “ with vivlence” and * with malice,” form two 
other classes; which are, therefore, only incidentally distinguished from 
that first mentioned. Burglary exemplifies one, and rick-barning the 
other; and both these may safely be set down among the crimes more 
likely to be committed when employment is scarce and food dear than 
when the opposite conditions prevail. There remain only “ forgery and 
offences against the currency,” and “ other offences” not falling properly 
within any of the other five classes; and the former, at least, has also an 
obvious reference to pecuniary need. 

With these results before us, it is impossible not to desire that the analy- 
sis should be carried farther—even so far, if possibie, as to enable us to 
detect the particular sources of the additional crime so constantly asso- 
ciated with every addition to the pressare of distress. Unfortunately, we 
are stayed on the threshold of any such inquiry by the imperfection of the 
materials yet available for its prosecution. These tables only inform us 
of the number of persens deemed by the committing magistrates suffi 
ciently implicated by the evidence taken in the first instance to be pro 
perly handed over for trial. Some of these are acquitted, and among the 
acquitted some are innocent, andothers discharged only for want of sufli- 
cient legal evidente of their guilt. For every one so committed, about 
three are dealt with summarily; but this proportion varies. 

It is true, that in every case in which a committal takes place, we may 
safely assume that acrime of a certain degree of enormity has been com- 
mitted, though the trife offender be not taken. But if the returns are to 
be received as records of the number of crimes( of the class referred to a 
jury) committed and detected, they must be received only as very imper- 
fect. Returns prepared by the police for particular districts go far to 
prove that of the whole number of crimes made public, rather less than 
half are traced to the guilty parties. The proportion so traced is evi- 
dently increasing year by year, with the extension and growing effi- 
ciency of the police force now established over all the more populous 
parts of the kingdom. Hence a gradual increase of the detective power 
of the law produces upon these tables an immediate effect, precisely the 
same as a substantive increase in the namber of crimes committed ; and 
we have no means of separating from each other the effects of these very 
different causes. 

Then there is the increase of population to be alowed for. We may 
have a greater number of thieves in this year than in the last, without any 
increase in the thievish propensity, simply because there is more property 
exposed to depredation, and a greater number of persons are tempted to 
steal it. 

There is only one way in which we can distinguish the apparent in- 
crease of crime arising from these two causes—growth of population and 
better police—from a real increase; whatever is attributable to the for- 
mer is gradual and continuous, while the latter is very obviously of a 
fluctuating character. From this also it follows that the fluctuations in 
the real amount of crime in the successive periods of prosperity and dis- 
tress above referred to, though undoubtedly great, were somewhat less 
than those exhibited in the figures as they stand. The 20,900 criminals of 
1836 were furnished by a popalation at least 15 per cent. less in number 
than that which furnished the 30,000 criminals of 1848. And if we as- 
sume the improvement of the means of detecting criminals made daring 
the last 12 years (including the establishment of the rural police) to have 
had a similar effect to the extent of 10 per cent., the difference between 
the two years (one following a year of plenty, the other a period of dis- 
tress) is reduced to about 2000 committals, or 7 per cent. If we apply 
the same process of reduction to the more startling comparison of 1836 
with 1842, when the annual number of committals rose from 20,000 to 
31,309, we find that, instead of nearly 50 per cent., the increase, apparent- 
ly to be referred to the pressare of distress, is about 6,400 committals, or 
30 per cent. This gives a decidedly favourable aspect to the latter re- 
turns, and strongly confirms the evidence already before the coantry, of 
our having endured the recent pressure on our resources with less evil 
effect than experience might have led us to anticipate. 

The returns of the ages of persons committed in 1848 present nearly 
the same features as those of past years, excepting only a dimination of 
the number under 15 years of age, which, however, is mainly attributable 
to a change in the disposal of juvenile delinguents. Of 29,907 offenders 
of both sexes whose ages were ascertained, nearly half (14,869) were 
aged between 15 and 25 years. This affords another confirmation of the 
rule already laid down from observation—that the tendency to crime 
among the “ daugerous classes” during these ten years of life is about 
five times as powerfal as at any other perio'l. : 
If the increase in the number of commitments in 1847 be regarded with 
reference to locality, it appears at once that the aduition arose chiefl y in 
the more densely peopled districts—in Lancashire and in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, in the counties of Chester, Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, 
Stafford, Warwick, and Worcester; and also in the mineral! districts of 
Cumberland, Durham, Northumberland, and South Wales—coacarring 
very exactly, therefore, with the main pressare of the distress of 1846-7.8. 
—London Globe. 


a 


SiR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


Several fortuitous circumstances have me 8 | tended to dissipate 
many of those sanguine hopes which were inspired by the accounts re- 

lating to Sir John Franklin’s expe“ition recently brought to this country by 
the Truelove. Reflection has considerably shaken the public coutidence in 
the veracity of the story told to the captain of that vessel by one of the 
more communicative Bsquimaux. Aud, certainly, at the first blush it 
does appear strange that the informant, speaking as an eye-witness, could 
produce nut the smallest credential as to the trath of his narrative. A 
glance at the masterly chart of the Arctic Regions just issued from the 
establishment of Mr. Wild, will nevertheless show sufficiently well that 
from the supposed position of the missing expedition the navigators are 

by no means situated so perilously as many have been led to imagine. 

Access to them is possible trom two directions, either by Hudsou’s Straits 
or by Davis’ Straits, either by procseding from the latter through Baflin’s 
Bay and Lancaster Sound, or from the former through Fox’s Channel and 
the Gulf of Boothia. Of course these tracks are spukea of as possibilities, 
always under a contingency—the contingency, that they are not ren- 
dered impenetrable by the barrier of frozen mountains. According to 
the calcuiation generally credited, the ships of Sir John Franklin's expedi- 
tion are in that portion of Priace Regeut’s Lalet, lying immediately be- 

tween Batty River and Point Bowen. What appears, however, to be the 
principal error, not only ia the plan of affording succoar to the distressed 
adventurers, but also in the entire scheme of all such exploring expedi- 
tione, is this—that all sach enterprises are caased to run exactly counter 
to the currents in the Northern Seas. For whereas the curreats flow 
from west to east—the struggles of our Arctic navigation are perversely 
directed from east to west. Hence all these delays, aaxieties, and dan. 
gers. Hence this agonizing chance of a calamity. The biunder is alto- 
gether too glaring not to dem&’nd correction. The miscalculation is alto 

gether too manifest not to require as y and permanent rectification. 
We shall await this with protound solicitude. Meanwhile it is but due 
to humanity that no exertion should be spared to forward succour of. 
any and every description to Sir John Franklin and kis companions 

Least of all should the daring and generous proposal which has recently 
emanated from Lieutenaut Gale, the enterprising acrouaut, be disregar- 
ded es impracticable and Quixotic. It should be remembered that that 
geatieman, by undertaking to carry out the plan he bas simself volunta- 
rily propounded, would be at once perilling is life and jeopardizing his 
reputation. That reflection alone is amply sufficient a8 a guarantee that 
his proposition is very far indeed from being wild or extravagant. What- 
ever may be the means adopted to carry assistance to the distressed 
mariners in the Arctic regions, it is earnestly to be hoped that some posi- 
tive intelligence may be received before many weeks have elapsed, as- 





saries and comforts of life were lower in price than they had been for | suring us of the safety of the expedition. 





The above is from a London paper of the 26th ult., the following letter 
from the aerouaut alluded to having appeared ia priut, on the previous 
day. We could have wished that the detail of this plan had been made 
pablic. Something similar has recently emanated from e geatieman in 
Alabama. 


To the Editor of the Morning Herald :— 


Sir,—Having watched with great anxiety the laudable exertions which 
have been made, as well as the propositions offered, for the discovery of 
that daring adveatarer, Sir Joho Franklia. IL beg respecttully tu propose 
an experiment, certaiuly a novelty in this instance, and which trom its 
first invention vught tov have been made use of in exploriug expeditions 
—viz., the introduction of balloons. 1, an bumble individual, am prepa- 
red to volunteer my services as au aeronaut to accompany any party who 
may be engaged in the service uf the government, or otherwise, for the 
above purposes ; aud [| feel thoroughly convinced, from my experience in 
the science of aerostation, that some benefits may result. 

I would wish it to be uuderstvod | am thoroughly acquainted with tray- 
elling in the northeru regious, having been as far north as 72 deg. by sea; 
and at one period, during a huuting excursion ia North Americy, id was 
out 18 months in the vicinities of Lakes Huron and Superior, aud wintered 
to the northward of Lake Winuipeg with a party of Chippoway Ludians, 
from River St. Clare, which bas given mea perfect knowledge of what is to 
be endured, aud how far aerostation is practicable in those regious, and 
the more I study the practicability of this experiment, the greater is my 
confidence in the certaiuty of its utility. Suppose, for instauce, an alti- 
tade of two miles is attuiued, a panorama of at least 1200 miles would 
be placed within observation; besides, the purty sougit fur seeing a for- 
eign object floating io the air, would no doubt make siguals, by hoisting 
flags or firiag guus which would direct the attention of the aeruuaut to 
their whereabvuts. 

I should feel most happy to give a detail of my plan of operation to any 
person who may feel interested. 

I have the bhunour to be, Sir, your obedient ser vant, 

' G. B. GALE, Acrouaut. 
24, Mansion-house-street, Kennington. 
We can but imitate our coutemporaries in republishing a current para- 

graph, detailing some further extraordinary statements respecting the 

“ Bolton elairvoyante.” 


The Manchester Guardian contains a long account of the second inter- 
view between Mr. Haddock, a friend of Sir Juhu Franklin, aud the Bol- 
ton clairvoyante. She prefessed to have had interviews with Sir Joho 
Fraaklin and Sir James Ross, described their position ia the ice, with 
suadry other minutiw. She said she had had some refceshmeat with Sir 
Jobo Franklin, who had his provisions in thick tin boxes. He had alao 
some hard meat in a big tub. Sir Jobo she said would be out of the ice 
in less than nine mouths. That it was ten minutes past eleven by Sir 
Johu’s time; and a quarter past ten a good while after by Sir James Ross's 
where it was very dark, and the stars weatrouad and did not twinkle, 
but she was sure it was quite ridiculous to attempt to find a road tor ships 
over there. That she fuuud Sir Joan in a house made of large blocks of 
ice, about nine yards from the ship. That Sir John had beeu a great way 
over the country, but had returned to his ships. That Sir Jobu Franklin 
had seen the natives, but not Sir James Ross; and that there were two 
ships on their way home, which would bring good news. The statements 
of this girl have excited great interest allover the country. It has ex- 
cited atteution at the Adm rajty, and the matter is said to have been in- 
quired alter iu high quarters. 


Furtherwore, as the world is ia the humour for surprising discoveries 
aud bold proposals, we add ons more selected item. 


A civil engineer of London has proposed to the Admiralty to send to 
the northern seas one or more vessels laden with guno-cotton, with which 
to explode the ice aud open a passa ge to Sir John Frankliu’s Ships. 

——_—>————_ 


Fruit or Free Trape.—A case has been brought under our observa- 
tion which forms a very pertinent illustration of the policy of proceeding 
with our free-trade measures agaiast hostile tariffs. There was, indeed, 
only one member connected with the Russell Cabinet that had the hardi- 
hood to justify the abstract principle, that we should renove all restric- 
tions ou the products of labour, without any reference to reciprocity in 
the same line of policy by fureigu couutries. All the arguments pre- 
viously propouuded by the school formed by the late Premier were based 
upon the assumptiva toat the advantages which would be seva to arise 
trem the removal of our restrictioas would very soon make converts of 
other states. We do not now require to urge an argument on this posi- 
tion, fur we do not tind that the prac ical result has ia the case of a single 
country in the world been borne out by the fact, although, as it respects a 
great number of commodities, we have now upwards of four yours’ ex- 
perieuce. 

The specimen we are about to allude to stends out in bold relief, inas- 
much as it applies to Portugal—a sectioa of Europe for which Eagland 
has made mure sacrifices thaa any other country in the world. Oar 
readers are geuerally, no doubt, aware that one of the early measures 
of the Liserat Government established in Portugal exclusively by the 
blood aud treasure of Kuglaad was to apset all the privileges that for a 
ceutary and a haif had beea enjoyed by British subjects settled in the 
country. Many of our readers will be, doubtless, somewhat surprised 
to learn that instead of placiug Eagland on an eqaality with other coan- 
tries, an export duty of 3/.per pipe is imposed upoa all Port wines 
shipped for Haglisa ports, whilst uo duty is imposed on the wines clear- 
ed vut for other parts of ne world. Now thecase we have to illustrate, 
is to poiat out the practical working of the measure. 

We have before us a catalogue comprising 194 pipes, 85 hds., 184 and 
quarter casks of Port wines, to be solid at the Commercial Sale Rooms, 
im Minciog-lane, which have been imported iuto Londou via Halifax. 
The importers are old-estab!ished wine-merchanis, with conuections at 
Oporto, and this daty of 3/. per pipe is a sufficiently serious item to make 
the saving effected an object, by clearing out the wines from the Douro 
for Halifax, and from thence by that long and circuitous route to London. 
It ia not at all unlikely that the Portugaese Government wil seon find 
that if their object be a question of revenue in making this distinction 
agaiast Eogland, they will find it defeated ; and moreover, as the length- 
ened voyage is uotoriously prejudicial for Port wines, that it will tend to 
deteriorate their character in the market, and give an additional stimulus 
to the consumption of the lighter wines of France and Germany. 

In the meanwhile, it is sumewhat astonishing that Lord Palmerston 
should have allowed such a distinction to ke made against Eaglish com- 
merce without instantly apprising the ungrateful Goverament of Portu- 
gal that it would be met by reprisals in tie shape of higher duties, if no 
more eligibl mode of retuliation presented itself. It is scarcely to be 
enpposed, indeed, that the case can remain unnoticed in Parlisment long 
\fter the commencement of the session.—London Morning Herald, Octo- 
ber 23. 

Lona Montes acain.—The Paris paper L’ Assemblée Nationale of the 
24th ult. published the following from its Barceiona Correspoudent, dated 
the 18th ult. 

“The too celebrated Lola Montes is at present in this city, and placed 
in a very critical position. Madame Heald adds to the interest of it by 
the mauver in which she relates her late adventares. It appears that 
since her separation from the King of Bavaria, she has received from him 
an allowance of 50,000fr. a-year, and a letter every three or four days. 
She affirazs that the king bas never been to her anything mor~ than a 
benefactor—a real father! Nothing can be more romantic thao the man- 
ner in which she relates the circumstance attendant on her marriage with 
Mr. Heald. She was living a retired life in London, receiving a very few 
visiters, and taking an airing almost every evening 11 the parks. One 
day a Mr. X spoke to her of Mr. Heald, who had followed her every day 
and threw towards her the most amorous glances. She replied that she 
had notremarked him; she had merely observed, that he always had a 
very pretty dog in his carriage. Oa the following day, the pretty dog 
was at the residence of the fair Lots, and then—bat yoa kuow the rest. 
Some weeks after, Lola Montes, after paving refased the most magnificent 
offers, accepted the hand of Mc. Heald, a diamond ring, wor*h £540, and 
a lifeannuity of 25,000 fr., in reversion to her children, In coutracting 
this marriage, Lola siontes broke definitively with the King of Bavaria, 
and relinquished the pension of 50,000ir, which she received from him. 
You kuow the history of the charge of bigamy, which came to destroy 
the first joys of his union. You are aware of the journeys which the 
amorous couple'took while the proceedings were going on. it appears 
that it was during their late residence at Boulogne that their first domes- 
tic disputes took place, and that Mr. Heald, tired of the burdeu imposed 
on him, resolved to leave bis wife. However that may be, they lett Bou- 
logne together for Marseille, and thence preceeded to Barcelona, where 
they arrived on the7th inst. I saw Mr. Heald on the day of bis arrival. 
He 1s a tall youag man, thin and fair; he uses rouge to conceal hig pale- 
ness, and appears very weak. 
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“Five days since Mr. Heald called on the English Consul, and said to 
re les ante to ask your advise. I have some friends here, who re- 
commend me toabandon my wife; what ought todo? Lam afraid of 
being assassinated or poisoned. At Perpignan, she s'abbed me.’ (He 
then snowed a waistcoat stained with blood.) The consul replied, ‘1 am 
astonished that,after the attack you Be me of, you had not laid a com- 

laint before the police at — that yoa have since lived with 

er on such intimate terms. But if you wish to abandon your wile, I 
have no advice to give you.’ He offered, however, to visée bis port 
for any direction which he might think proper to take. Ou the same 
day, the parties had the quarrel which [ mentioned yesterday, but the 
stab of the poniard appears to have been an invention of the person who 
related it. The scene was confined to reproaches and insults. Oa the 
following day, tbe 16tb, Mr. Heald sent his passport to the English Con- 
sul, begging him to give him a new one, and at half past four he had dis- 
sponte To-day Lola Montes received an anonymous letter in English, 
beginning by these words—‘ Use discretion or youare lost.’ It informed 
ber that ber husband still loved her, and thatit she would go to join bim, 
she was sure to bring him rouud to her. Lola was on the pointof leaving, 
and had even taken a place in the mail, when it occurred to her that it 
was perhaps only a trap laid for her, and that when they had got her into 
France a demand might be made for her extradition. Many people 
blame Mr. Heald. But why sbould he be blamed? His fault was long 
since committed. Others pity the jovely Lola. They little know the 

e we live in, The celebrity of this lady is a fortune for her, and we re- 
late these vicissitudes without applying to them the sacred name of mis- 
fortune, and without feeling any uneasiness as to her future fate.” 

The Assemblée adds— 

“Though we are quite prepared for any singular condact on the part of 
the fair heroine above mentioned, this letter has so entirely the air of be- 
ing founded on gossipping report or invention, that we attach little credit 
to it.”” —- 

Loxpon Bitts or Morratiry.—The number of births registered in 
the week ending Saturday, October 20, was 1363, and that of the deaths, 
1028. Deaths from cholera, 41. This report includes the whole of tbe 
metropolitan districts. The weekly average of five previous autumns, 
corrected for increase of population, is 1162; the decrease on the aver- 
age, as shown by the preseut return, amounts therefore to 134 deaths. 
The reduction of the mortality is greatest in the districts on the south 
side ot the river, for the deaths of the week in this division were 276, 
whereas the average is 324. The mortality from cholera now rapidly ap- 
proaches the average; the deaths having fallen from 110 in the previous 
week to 41 in the last. In the west districts they have declined from 15 
to 4; in the north, from 7 to 1; in the central, from 10 to 6; in the east, 
from 32 to 17, aud in the south, from 46 to 13. There were 5 deaths in 
each of the districts of Shoreditch and Bethnal-green; in all others, the 
number of fatal cases of the epidemic was still less. [In the whole me- 
tropolis the daily number did not, in any instance, exceed 9; on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday it was only 5. The deaths from diarrhwa and dy- 
sentery were more numerous, and amounted in the week to 63; in the 
previous week they were 105, Of the 14,538 persons who have died of 
cholera in London in 55 weeks, 6657, or nearly one-half, died after less 
than one day’s illness (exclusive of the duration of premonitory diar- 
rhiea) ; and of the remainder, 2466 sunk under the disease before it had 
reached the second day. At present, small-pox and measles are much 
less fatal than usual ; scarlatina was fatal in 41 cases, the average being 
64; typhus in 63 cases, the average being 56. 





Tue Weatuer is Scortanp—Extreme Droucut.—We have had an- 
other week of very dry weather, an unclouded sun during the day, with 
sharp frosts at night. On Munday the thermometer stood at 22 deg. of 
Fahrenheit, an intensity which is rarely exceeded in lan ra’ winters. 
The effect of the long-continued drought, although favourable for harvest 
work of all kinds, has been to create a scarcity of water in many districts. 
The Tay is lower than it has ever been known since 1784, as marked on 
a ledge of rock at the Linn of Campsie, and then the extreme poiut of 
depression was reached in July. The extremely warm and dry sammer 
of 1826 is the only period in the interval of 65 years when the channel of 
the river was nearly aslow. According to the old adage, “long fair, long 
foul,” we may look for a wet or snowy winter, in addition to an ea:ly 
one.— Perth Courier, 18th ult. 


Tue New Bittincscate Market.—The ceremony of laying the foun- 
dation-stone of the new Billingsgate Market will be gone through to-day, 
with allthe “pomp and circumstance” which usually accompany the 
commencement of any undertaking within the jurisdiction of the London 
corporation. The old market affords accommodation for 52 shops, but 
the facility given by railways for supplying London with fish, has render- 
ed it necessary that additional establishments for the sale of that article 
should be opened. The new market will cover the area whichis known 
as the old dock, and will give as much more accommodation as the pre- 
sent one. Mr. Bunning, the city architect, has, of course, been entrusted 
with the works, and has succeeded in getting a foundation for them 16 
feet below the bed of the river, without having occasion to resort to. the 
usual expedient in such cases of cofler-damuing. The length of the new 
market will be 180 feet, and the erection of a handsome frentage to it of 
172 feet, extending from the Custom House quay to Nicholson’s wharf 
forms a portion of the design. A steam-engine has been employed dur- 
ing the last few days in ejecting the water from the dock, and platforms 
have been erected for the conveaience of those who are to take part in, 
and intend witnessing the ceremony.—London paper Oct. 25. 

ITALIAN OPERA, ASTOR PLACE. 
ONDAY, November 19th, WEDNESDAY, 2ist, and FRIDAY, 23d, Rossini’s celebrated 
aVA Opera Seria 











OTELLO. 
Desdemontiecescsseccscccccssee cesvevsevessessssesevoees Signorina Bertucca 
Her first eppeeese in Foil 
Wiel. viii cs ccccccsvcccscccccccccccvsssccccevsvccvovcees -Signora Avogadro 
nedenoganceqoons cnksccense Cresqsevennhd tenteatal ignor G. Forti 
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BUMI0. oc cceccvocssecccsccccccecsvcsccsesesecsesssscsecees Signor Novelli 
DOBe. cvccccccccedcccccccsteccccscccvsccesccssssevssssecees Signor Patti 
Conductor and Director. ...jsscesscercescnccvevsvees MAX MARETZEK. 


Prices of Admission—A!! seats, in Boxes or Parquette, secured either for the night or for 

season, Admission at the door on the evening of performance, Parquette, $1, 
Amphitheatre 25 cents 
Subscribers 


and others are most respectfully informed that no person will, under any 
circumstances, be admitted, without delivering his ticket. Season tickets heing trans/er- 
able renders the strict enforcement of the above rule absolutely necessary. 

Box office open every aay from 9A, M, till 4 o’clock, P.M. Doors open at7 o’clock ; per- 
formance to commence at’ |-20’clock. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1091-2 a 109 3-4. 
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The Cunard steamers of the 27th ult. and the 3d inet., have brought us 
Earopean news—that by the former is in full, that by the latter reported 
per telegraph from Halifax to the associated city press. The line hence 
to Halifax, N. 8S. is complete ; its length is 850 miles. 





The definitive settlement of the question between Russia and Turkey 
is the main feature in the news; and though a week since, rumours to 
the effect that it would be amicably arranged were prevalent and generally 
credited, yet it is satisfactory to have this intelligence laid before us in an 
authentic shape. A despatch from General Lamoriciere, the French special 
Envoy to the Emperor of Russia, has been published in Paris. It is 
dated St. Petersburg, 18th ult., and runs thus :— 


Count Nesselrode notified yesterday to the Ottoman Envoy that the Emperor, 
taking into consideration the fetter of the Sultan, confined himself to a demand 
pr vn refu wy should be expelled from Turkey. Fuad Effendi regards the 
affair as settled. 


It appears, therefore, that the imperious temper of the Czar has its lim- 
its, and that the determined attitude of Great Britain and France has suf- 
ficed to instil some caution into his policy. What partthe French Gov- 
ernment took in the matter will probably remain in doubt, so curiously 
intermingled are the conflicting acts and decisions of the President of the 
Republic, his Ministry and the Chamber. There is no need, however, to 
look ricely or adjust the balance very eveuly. The cause of humanity 
has triumphed without a bloody conflict ; and modern Europe, disgraced 
by Russian interference in Hunga:y and French meddling iu Italy, is 
spared another series of collisions, which would have been disastrous in 


version to the Mahommedan faith was in no way forced upon them, no 
fewer than three hundred have embraced it voluntarily, actuated by the 
hope of participating in another struggle with theirenemies. The Turkish 
authorities have taken precautions for the eafe aud honourable custody of 
their political guests. Some have been removed from Widdin to other 
strong holds. Kossuth and the leaders remained there at the date of the 
last aceonnts; buat we presume they are by this time on their way to Lon- 
don. Sir Stratford Canning had sent passports to several British sub- 
jects who had been fighting in the ranks of the Hungarians, and had ta- 
ken refage on the Tarkish soil. 

Advices brought by the Cambria to the 27th ult, led to the impression 
that the youthful Emperor of Austria had shared in the indignation ex- 
pressed even in his own Capital at the wholesale executions of the cap- 
tured insargents, and that he had given peremptory orders for the batch- 
er Hayuau to be stayed in his sanguinary course. We regret to observe 
that this ramour is falsified by the general tenor of the items ou this sub- 
ject communicated from the America’s mails at Halisax, Oa the contrary, 
“ several additional murders” are said to have been committed at Pesth 
The Austrian Government bas implicit f+ith in the efficacy of a reiga of 
terror, and cares little for its arraignment at the bar of public opinion in 
England, France, or America. The suppression of revolt. for the time, 
appears positive, but the future is dark and uncertain; and we cannot but 
note a significant peragraph, stating that ‘the Hungarian officials are sond- 
ing in their resignations in masses.” 

The feelings entertained towards Great Britain by the Austrian Gov- 

ernment may be imagined, but displays of these do not come before the 
public. Towards the French there has been a demonstration. CLouis Na- 
poleon, anxious to get up one of those theatrical exhibitions in Paris to 
which Louis Philippe so freqaently addressed himself, requested of the 
Austrian Government the remains of the Dic de Reichstad', the sun of 
the Emperor, who, it may be remembered, lies buried in the Imperial 
vaults of Vienna. The answer was a peremptory refusal. The boon will 
probably be accorded at some future day when Austria is desirous of 
cultivating the good opinion of the Parisians. 
[n thas giving prominent place to the Continental news we tacitly 
admit that home politics present nothing worthy of especial notice. The 
very elight fluctuations of the British fands under the influence of exter- 
nal events is a proof of the grewing confidence in continued peace between 
the great powers of Europe. Items of domestic news will be found else- 
where. Amongst them we believe we have omitted the conviction and 
sentence of death passed on a couple of murderers named Manning, 
whose crime has been maguified into a notoriety not particularly credit- 
able to the London press- It is really gratifying to fiud no mention ot 
them in the telegraphic communication of the America’s news. 

Sir Henry Bulwer, the newly accredited minister to Washington, has 
taken formal leave of the Queeu previously to embarking for this country. 
The Hon. Abbott Lawrence, American Minister to the Coart of St. James, 
had an audience of the Queen at Windsor Castle on the 20th ult., for the 
customary purpose of delivering his credentials. 





France.—The news from Paris—which is France—is of exciting inter- 
terest. The Ministry have resigned, or been dismissed ina body, and 
their successors are appointed. The following is the telegraphic communi- 
cation made on this point; and we may remark that the European Times 
generally supplies the text. 

The French Ministry resigned in a body on the 30th ult. One account says 
they were dismissed, andthe President had sent a message to the Assembly, the 
reating of which created a great excitement among the members, and the citizens 
of Paris generally. Itseems thatthe whole of the Ministry, with the exception 
of M. Odillon-Barrot, who was ill, assembled on the morning of the 30th to advise 
the President respecting the appointment of a successor to Falloux,the retir- 
ing Minister. At this meeting Louis Napoleon emphatically declared that the 
Cabinet wanted dignity, an imputation sufficiently aunoying to raise the dander of 
less sensitive persons than those who formthe Executive of Republican France. 
The insult was too deep to be forgiven. 

The President added the Cabinet bad been too subservient to the conservative 
majority of the Amombiy, and that the club of the Council of State did what he 
himself could not do, and settled the policy of the Government, and actually nomi- 
nated the Ministry. This wasenough—and an explosion instantly followed. In 
the evening M. Dupin read to the Assembly a message fromthe Precident, which 
is too long for transmission by telegraph, but which is very spirited and interesting, 
for it can hardly fail to provoke angry passions, and it may probably produce the 
coup d'etat, which has been long foreshadowed. 

the London Times says “if aclear and definite signification to the sweeping 
measure by which the President of the French Republic has changed his whole 
Adminstration, and to the resolute message in which he announced the species 
of coup d'etat to the National Assembly, we must suppose that Louis Napoleon 
intends to convey to France, and the world his peremptory intention to assume in 
his own person the supreme direction of the affairs of the republic. Men are 
needed, says the President, who comprehend the necessity of the single direction 
of a firm character, and of a clearly defined policy, which does not compromise 
power by any irresolution of men—in short who are as much filled with the con- 
viction of my peculiar responsibility, as of their own, and of the necessity of action 
as well as of words.’’ 

In allusion to the new Ministry the T'imes says, among the names of those who 
have received the highest appointment in the Cabinet, there is no‘ one possessing 
the smallest Parliamentary influence or entitled to any degree of public confidence 
by their past services. The mere wind of an irritated popular assembly would 
sweep such a Cabinet as this. 

Among the more immediate consequences of this change, we place in the first 
tank the stimulus it evidently applies to all and each of the parties and factions in 
France, which are counting the hours of the present Government. All parties 
perceive that by assuming the chief personal responsibility of the administration 
at such a moment, Louis Napoleon has placed himself between absolute success, 
crowned by absolute power, and certain destruction. 

The Moniteur of Thursday contains a list of the new Ministry, of which Gen. 
D'Hautviile is to be the Minister of war ad interim in the absence of M. de Ray- 
neval, with the port folio of Foreign Affairs ; M. Achille Ford, of Finance. 
Thiers, Mole, and Gen Changarnier support the new Ministry, but have too much 
pradence, it is said, to join it. 

It is impossible, within any reasonable compass, to follow the rapidly 
changing movements of the leading men in French public and political 
life. By an immense majority the conduct of the Government in the 
Roman Expedition was sustained by the National Assembly, the voters, 
by some singular process of reasoning, bringing their minds to consider 
the Papal policy of the Ministry and the Republican letter of the Presi- 
dent to Colonel Ney, as one and the same thing. No party appears sufli- 
ciently bold and strong to seize and bold the reins of office Attacks are 
madeon the Government, sufficiently powerfa!, one would suppose, to 
sweep it away; but when matters are pressed to a vote the tottering 
Cabinet has been over and over again sustained. Thus, the Odilon-Bar 
rot Ministry seemed to have weathered another storm, when we sudden- 
ly find it out of office. Napoleon the Little is weary of playing King- 
Log, and is naturally irritated at the contempt with which his own per- 
sonal policy has been treated. He has pride enough to resent the indig- 
nity, vanity enough to imagine himself capable of directing a Cabinet, 
and egotism enough to desire to centre the eyes of France upon himself 
alone. Whilst the men of weight hold aloof from the administration of 
affairs, we may expect a series of eccentric movements, but with no bold 
o: definitive policy. No probable solution of the evigma of French inter 
ference in Rome is announced. The Papal authorities and the French- 
Army on the spot appear to be equally unpopular in the exercise of their as- 
sumed offices. , 

Lamartine, whose name was once in every-hody’s mouth, bus disap- 
peared from public life. Rumour has invested him with a large grant of 
‘and in Asia Minor, und states that he is about to take up his abode in the 
East. We shall look for a masculine version of Lady Hester Stanhope, if 
this intention be carried into effect. 

We make room for one little extract, curiously illustrative of the state 
of liberty existing in republican France. 

The Nationel states that the French Government has prohibited the entry into 





their results 


France of the Piedmontese journal L'Jéalia dei Popoli, published by Mazzini, 


As for the Hungarian refagees thems-lves, it is said that though con- an has also 


interdicted the passage through its territories 
dressed to Bngland and America. r of the. members, eal, 





Oanava.—Our usaal’communication from Montreal has failed to reach 
us; bat in the meantime we find the following very singular announce 
ment in the telegraphic items per America, sent onfrom Halifax. 


The English press much space to the ideration 
penaioon an, and {ts tone and temper are highly prssmee 4 ° 

ames says, by whomsoever proposed, by who oneoct flects 
credit on the tact, skill and odrelinaas of 5 Pio 9 ia spe ~ withe 
tes the 


assent of England tothe annexation of Canada to the United 
ple willbe decided by motivesof prudence 


says: “‘ Yet the conduct of the 
and interest alone. If they think they can do without Canada, then, and then 
urrendering Canada they will take care 


only, will they give up Canada; butin ill 
not to surrender one jot of sea or land the possession of which really and effec. 
chain. The 


tively concerns the maritime and commercial im 
pre ig fee sicher Se me bug Sieg not cede Gage ren es” will not cede 
Lawrence, and protect the wade of the Allastc na Pr 
We shall be curious to see the handling of this subject by other or- 
gans besides the Times. In that journal we are not surprised to see the 
cold-blooded extract here given. Prudence is an excellent guide when 
coupled with justice and generosity, but in the juxtaposition given to it. 
ia the above paragrapb, it assumes a very pitifal air. The Times does not 
place the “people” of Great Britain in a very favourable light before the 
world, when it assumes that they will treat such a question on the sole 
ground of self-interest. We believe also that it is no more, on this occa- 
sion, the mouth-piece of the Government than of the people, and that no 
one out of Priating-house Square would thus coolly speculate on the par- 
celling out of sections of the British North American Provinces. 

The “League,” at Toronto, brought its session to a close on Wed- 
nesday, the 7th instant, having adjourned in order to give opportu- 
nity to those whom it represents to instruct their delegates more fally on 
the subject of carrying the elective principle into the Legislative Coun- 
cil—a most important object, and one requiring much calm consideration. 
We must postpone till next week a summary of the proceedings of the 
Convention. 

We notice that the British- American Chroniclé, an intended Annexation 
paper, proposed to be published in Montreal, is declared off for divers 
sufficient reasons. We hope this may be taken as a proof that the cause 
is losing ground. 


An- 





Cativornia.—By the way of Panama and Chagres accounts are brought 
down to the Ist ultimo, and it is exceedingly difficult to give any reliable 
summary of the news that they convey. Some progress has, however, 
been made in the political organization of the State, the positive exclu- 
sion of slavery by legislative enactment being the principal point so far 
settled. Banks of discount are also prohibited—a wise precaution in a 
community at the present time deeply engaged in pursuits of a speculative 
if not gambling character. That no less than 330 passengers came down 
by the Oregon steamer from San Francisco to Panama, the great majority 
of whom were returned adventurers, may be taken, we think, as proof 
that many find the work of gold hunting too severe or its results too pre- 
carious for them. At the same time, the fact that the Oregon brought 
goid to the value of $700,000 must not be overlooked. Whatever the 
prospect may be now for fortune hunters, many have roughed it to a 
good tune, and are wisely returning with the fruits of their toils and en- 
durauce. 

The California journalists and letter writers dwell largely upon the 
abundance and richness uf newly discovered veins of gold. Their flam- 
ing accounts may, perhaps, not be exaggerated, although some cautioun 
people persist in calling -hees announcements a mere set-olf against the un- 
doubted fact, that much of the original rich surface of the soil has been 
effectually scraped away. We cannot undertake to balance all the con- 
tradictions pouring in thr ugh the press. Means of tolerably accurate 
informatio are within the reach of those who have a real interest in ar- 
riving at a just conclusion. 





Some anxiety was felt at the delay in the arrival of emigrants, known 
to be taking the overland route. The military authorities were préepar- 
ing expeditions in search of the wanderers. From the depredations of 
Indiaus and outlying marauders new comers approaching the Sacramento 
valley were subject to much inconvenience. 

Three hundred sail of square-rigged vessels were lying in the capacious 
harbour of San Francisco, most of which, we are informed by letter-wri- 
ters, are probably doomed to rot at their anchors. Much has been said 
already of the almost universal desertion of ships’ crews, and of the vigi- 
lance required and exercised on board ships of war on the coast in order 
to keep up their discipline and effectiveness. A most atrocious attempt 
at murder and desertion—the formor in order to facilitate the latter—bad 
occurred a few days previously to the departure of the Oregon. It is 
thus detailed in the Pacific News of the 22d of Sept. 


On Thursday evening last, a bold attempt of the most brutal character 
made by the boat's crew of the U. 8S. ideneae L£wing, to effect their eacape. 
Soon after leaving the dock, at about 11 o'clock, in the charge of Lieutefant Gib- 
son, on his return to the vessel, the men suddenly sprang upon their officer, and 
before he was aware of their intention, or had power to repel this attack, seized 
and threw him overboard, making their escape to the shore. Altho 
wholly by surprise, the gallant young officer dragged into the water with him two 
of his heartless assailants. Here a desperate struggle ensued, and single-handed 
he contended with the two, aided by their three companions in vill who had 
possession of the boat, till finding his strength exhausted and himself in danger 
of sinking from the weight of his clothes, he gave up the unequal contest. It was 
now with the greatest difficulty that he kept his face above water, although a 
strong swimmer. His cries for assistance were heard from the shore, accompa- 
nied (a a gentleman remarked, who hurried out in a boat) with the “ ~~s 
sound” of adrowning man. Happily a boat happened to be passing, and assist- 
tance was rendered in time barely sufficient to save the life of the officer. He 
was taken to the U. S. Hotel, pulseless and rently lifeless, where by the 
prompt, efficient and most judicious treatment of that skilful surgeon, Dr. Bowie 
of the navy, respiration was established and the circulation gradually restored. 
Dr. Coit was subsequently called in consultation, and it was not till the expiration 
of eo hours that the gentleman could with prudence be left by his medical at- 
tendants. 

Lieut. G., although still eae tg — difficulty and pain in respiration, we are 
bappy to learn is considered out of danger, and will soon be able to resume his 

uties, 


Weare glad to find by later accounts that these dastardly mutineershad 
been arrested, and were on trial on board the U. 8. Ship Savannah. 

Tux Frencu at THe Sanpwicn Istanps.—The following singular state- 
ment is copied from the Pacific News, a San Francisco paper, of the 29th 
Sept. Without further information it is difficult to form any opinion on the 
subject. 

Inour paper on Saturday last, we announced that a rumour was in circulation 
thata difficulty had arisen at the Sandwich Islands, between the French Consul 
General and the Hawaiian Government. Since thattime the French frigate, the 
Poursuivante, under the command of Admiral Trommelin, has arrived at this - 
port from the Sandwich Islands, which place she left early in the present month, 
bringing, as we learn, Mr. Dillon, the French Consul, and his family, as passen- 

rs. fi is saidthat Mr. Dillon has finally closed his mission at the Island, and 

at he proceeds to France, through the United States, taking passage in the 
steamer about leaving for Panama, 

The Poursuivante brings despatches, we believe, for Commodore Jones, and 
for the State Department at Washington. The contents of these are, ofcourse, 
not yet made public ; but we learn from the reports in circulation about towm, 
and which, so far as,we know, are not disputed, that the transactions which took 
place at the Island before the French frigate left, were, in general, as follows. 
The demands of the French Consul—the most important of which related to the 
importation of French brandiesinto the Islands, at reduced rates of duty, and to 
the sale of ardent spirits by French whalers visiting the ports of the Islands for 
refreshments—were refused by the Hawaiian government on the ground that its 
existing regulations on these subjects were in conformity to the text and spirit of 
the treaty concluded between the French Government and that of the Islands. 
There were, however, several other matters in igsue, »nd the Hawaiian 
ment, we understand, was desirous to submit the whole case for decision to the 
cabinetat Paris. This mode of adjusting the matter, Mr. Dillon and the admiral 
did notsee fit to accept. Itis also understood that the Hawaiian authorities were 
willing toavail themselves of the offered mediation of the British Consul Genere 
al in the premises—and that this also was declined by the French Consul and ad- 
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miral, who insisted upon a definitive compliance with their demands by the Hawii- 
ian Government, within a brief specified time. : 

Such compliance being refused on the - of the Islands, the French Admiral, 
against the as we understand, of the American Consul (the diplomatic in 
tercourse between the Islands government and Mr. Ten Eyck, the American Com- 
missioner, not having been resumed, we believe, since its suspension some months 
ago), proceeded to forcible measures. The Hawaiian fort was seized, disarmed, its 
ammunition destroyed, andthe Hawaiian flag lowered for about three by when 
the French occupation of the fortceased, and the Hawaiian flag was a raised. 
One of the public vessels of the Hawaiian government was also seized by the 
French, sent off under French control, to Tahiti or Valparaiso. The French 
authorities then left the Islands. 

It appears to us difficult to understand i 
on the part of the French authorities, can be j l j 
what guod or useful result, of any kind, has veen accomplished by it If the Ha- 
waiian authorities were in the right in the controversy, under the treaty stipulations, 
then the course of tbe French was plainly an unjustifiable aggression upon the 
weak and defenceless. If, on the other hand,the Hawaiian government was in 
the wrong, why, even supposing the British consul’s mediation unsuitable, could 
not the case have been submitted to the French cabinet for decision, a8 the Ha- 
waiian government is understood to have desired and proposed ? 


Amonggt the minor topics is the settlement at San Francisco of some 
Chinese emigrants from Hong Kong, who have carried frame houses with 
them. They appear to be popular in their new quarters; nor is this to 
be wondered at, the Chinamen being habitually industrious. One would 
suppose that a well organized Washing company might emigrate to San 
Fransisco with advantage, seeing that the washing tabs of the Sandwich 
Islands are mainly employed in doing the needful for the San Francisco 
linen. In the social history of the settlement this is a curious fact, and 
may puzz'e some future Macaulay. Whether time, soap, or humble- 
mindedness be lacking at San Francisco, we are not informed. 


what grounds this course of action, 
ustified, and equally difficult to see 





New Brunswick.—In the Fredericton papers of the Gth inst. we notice 
the presentation of an address to the Honourable W. Botsford, late one of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of N. B. on occasion of his retirement 
from public life. Itis from the inhabitants of Fredericton, and under 
somewhat guarded language, whiist paying him a high tribute of respect, 
condoles with him on the withho!ding from bim of a deserved pension by the 
present Colonial Administration. The address and the reply are alike cred- 
itable to all parties concerned. We regret that we have not rcom for 
them at length. The ingratitude of all governments 1s proverbial; that 
of so-called popular governments is generally in due proportion to their 
professed liberality. 

Wasuineton.—It is currently rumoured that there have been difficul- 
ties inthe way ofa reconciliation between the American and French 
Governmeuts, ar ising out of the recent dismiesal of M. Poussin, the French 
Minister. Probably, the unexpected change in the French Cabiret may 
afford an opportunity for patching up the difference. Up to the 25th ult. 
Mr. Rives, the American Minister to Paris, had not been officially re- 
ceived. 

Beruupa.—The Great Western, Steamer, from Bermuda, arrived nere 
on Wednesday, bringing news to the 10th inst. from thence, and a variety 
of dates from the West India Islands generally. We are sorry to learn 
that the R. M. Company are about to withdraw their steamers from this 
branch of their service. Want of patronage is assigned as the cause. 











American Steamers To Iaverroot.—We are informed by the T'ribune, 
that the follcwing commanders have been appointed to the three first 
steamers of E. K. Collins’s line—Capt. West, of the Philadelphia packet- 
ship Shenandoah, Capt. Nye, late of the Henry Clay, of this port, and 
Capt. Comstock, of the Fall River Steamer Empire State. 





Mititary Fuxerat.—Public attention ia this city was engrossed on 
Thursday by the funeral solemnities, with which the remains of three 
gallant officers of the U. 8. Army were publicly honoured. Ali participa- 
ting largely and brilliantly in the achievemen's of the Mexican campaign, 
and all escaping with life from its deadly per: «, they all died a citizen’s 
death, within a few weeks of each other, early in the summer of the 
present year—General Worth at San Antonio Texas, on the 71 May, Ma- 
jor Gates at Fredericksburgh, Texas, on the 28th of June, and Colenel 
Duncan at Mobile on the 2nd of July following. All were natives of this 

State; and the occasion of bringing on their remains for interment in 
their family resting-places was most appropriately taken for paying a tri. 
bute of honour to their memories. 

Our daily contemporaries give much space to the details of the ceremo- 
nies observed. We content ourselves with describing them in brief. 
The coffins of the deceased soldiers lay in state at the City Hall, whence 
they were carried in splendid hearses through the principal streets of the 
city, escorted by a brilliant turn-out of the various Militia Companies. 
Up Broadway, through Astor Place, and down the Bowery,the usual course 
of processions, was the route foliowed ; and the public edifices, hotels, 
theatres, &c., on the line of march, were extensively decorated with the 
customary symbols of mourning. On returning to the Park the coffias 
were laid on tressels before the City Hall, a prayer was offered up, an 
ode, composed expressly for the occasion by General Morris, was sung by 
the Sacred Music Society, and a funeral oration over the deceased pro. 
nounced by Mr. John Van Buren. Itis said to have been a most appropri. 
ateand powerful composition. Three volleys were fired overthe coffins, 
and the ceremonies were over. The bodies remained in the Governor's 
Room until yesterday, when they were respectively conveyed away for 
interment. 

A prodigious concourse of people wituessed the procession; every 
thing passed oti without accident or confusion, We have only to add 
that much dissatisfaction has been expressed at the New York Volunteers, 
who fought under Gen. Worth in Mexico, not being permitted to take 
the post of honour in the procession. 





Jenny Linp 1s America,—On Saturday last the citizeus of New York 
Were somewhat amused at the appearance in print of a letter from Mr. 
P. T. Barnum of the well-known American Museum, detailing certain ne- 
gotiations entered upon, and still pending, between himself and the 
Swedish vocalist. They related toher appearance inthiscountry. Mr. 
Barnum, it seems, is nettled at some newspaper paragraphs, intimating 
that be had only offered her the beggarly sum of $50,000 for 200 nights 
performance, being at the rate of $250 per evening’s entertainment. Just- 
ly indignant at this imputation upon his means and bis spirit, the enter- 
prising manager of the Moseum lets the public into his secrets, and tells 
them plainly that he has bidden four dimes the amount erroneously !aid to 
his charge, in addition to all possible expenses from Stockholm and dur- 
ing her engagement, not for herself alone, but also for “her financier 
and two servants—“ Now the current expenses of a prima donna are no 
trifle. To procure larks’ wings for Tom Thumb, or weekly live rabbits 
for a boa constrictor, is nothingcompared with filling the insatiable maws 
of aprima donna, a financier, and two servants. What a magnificent ca- 
terer for the public benefit have we then in Mr. Barnum, since he volun- 
teers this indefinite burden upon his shoulders, in addition to “ more than 
$1000 per night” for the sweet songs of Jenny Lind. 

To be serious, we look with infinite disgust upon the announcement 
now made pablic, that there is even a possibility of such a barrier being 
put upon the progress of the Fine Arts in Americe, as would follow the 
acceptance of Mr. Barnum’s terms. Of this gentleman, we beg to say, 
we know nothing, save his genera! repute as a man of tact, experience, 
and ample means; indeed, we incline to go with the world at large in re- 
specting ove who has made his fortune by the exercise of his shrewdness 
and perseverance. It is simply because this project is in hands so wont 

to command success, that we are the more disposed to deprevate it. Jen- 
ny Lind is unquestionably a marvellous person, in some musical capabili- 








ties and artistic attractions altogether above rivalry, and in all points capa- 
ble of giving intense delight to the thousands who would flock to hear 
her. Nor should we grudge the public their excitement, nor regret the 
expenditure of a few extra dollars upon the gratification of taste or curi- 
osity, if the prodigy would come, and reap her ‘harvest, and depart, and 
leave musical matters just as she found them. But that this would not 
be the case, is too obvious to be doubted. The reaction that would fol. 
low the farewell of so great a star would throw the cause of music back 
for five years at least. The charlatanism of Ole Bull was a“ great dis- 
couragement” to it; the high pitch of excellence of Jenny Lind would 
produce a more universal furor, and be productive of still greater evils 
when it subsided. Music sans Lind would be voted a bore. 

It may be said that in some of the capitals of Europe such results do 
not follow the enthusiasm excited by the performances of extraordinary 
artists. Butthe casesare not parallel. Z'here a taste for music is much 
more extensively cultivated than here, irrespective altogether of the fash- 
ion of the hour. The prodigal prices paid for hearing Jeany Lind in Lon- 
don did not thin the audiences of the half-crown concerts at Exeter Hall, 
or of Jallien’s shilling Musical promenades, What the effect would be 
in the cities of the Union, if a similar excitement were got up, we have 
already hinted ; those who knuw and watch the prevalent excitability of 
Americans will also take this into account 

Our notions may appear odd and old-fashioned ; but we speak plainly, 
because we believe that the cultivatiun of Art is of considerable import- 
ance in a community habitually devoted to the business pursuits of life ; 
and because, in treating of such matters at this present, we like to look 
a little beyond the temporary excitement of the moment. We have, 
perhape, said enough to sbow that the advent of Jenny Lind should not 
be hailed by every one as matter for unalloyed congratulation. It would, 
we confess, be a relief to us to find that Mr. Barnum had stambled on a 
real mermaid, or hooked the great sea-serpent himself, that so his suit 
might not be pressed too strongly. It is possible, also, that Miss -Lind’s 
pride may revolt when she knows that she is in treaty with the entrepre 
neur of Tom Th mb. Bat failing these hopes, it come she must, we 
have no doubt that we ourselves shall share the general rapture, for even 
malice itself could not go the length of wishing that the fogs of the 
Banks of Newfoundland should muzzle the lady’s voice, or that Mr. Bar- 
num should lose money by his liberal speculation. 


JRusic. 


Astor Prace Opera House.—Lucrezia Borgia having ran its appoiut- 
ed time, Reossini’s ever fresh and charming Opera, Ji Barbiére, was pro- 
duced on Wednesday evening to a fashionable and numerous audience. 
An opportanity offered on this occasion for the appearance of Signor 
Guidi, the Tenore Secondo, who quently made his first bow before 
an American audience in the character of J/ Conte Almaviva. In person- 
al appearance he is certainly prepossessing; bat all his actions betray the 
novice. He is ill at ease on the stage; his action is angular, ungraceful, 
and nervously fidgety, and in bis desire to conceal these defects, he over. 
acts to anabsard extent. Most of these faults, however, a little experi- 
ence will, in a great measure, correct, for Guidi seems to have the right 
spirit, and brings a good will to the study of his art. He has an exceed. 
ingly sweet and pleasing voice. It isnot powerful, but its quality is very 
charming and melodious. He has been well educated, and his voice has 
received much cultivation, which has imparted to it a sweetness and flexi 
bility but rarely met with among tenor voices. His cadences are, gen- 
erally, rapidly und clearly executed; sometimes there is a want of sufli- 
cient articulation, but this isan exception. His style wants force, as his 
voice lacks power; and yet there is such strong evidence of taste and 
cultivation, that we cannot listen to him but with feelings of satisfaction 
and pleasure. He will, undvubtedly, prove a valuable addition to our 


regular opera company, and is altogether the best second tenor that we 
have yet had. 


Signora Rossi Corsi proved a most fascinating Rosina. She is truly a 
lovely woman, and her eyes are perfectly irresistible. Her voice is 
very sweet, but it possesses only very little power. Still she sings with 
excellent taste, with much expression, and with an archness at once 
piquant and charming. We cannot but wish that her voice posse-ecd 
more volume, bat the many pleasing qualities of her singing, incline us to 
overlook certain physical defects. Signor Rossi Corsi, makes a lively, 
sprightly, self-possessed, bustling ‘‘ Barber.’’ He is perfectly at home at 
all the business of the stage, and does not allow the scene to flag while he 
is concerned in it; he moreover, imparts abundant spirit to his singing 
and carries off, thereby, much that we might otherwise condemn in bis 
style and execution. He is undoubtedly a very useful and clever artist. 
Sanquirico’s ‘‘ Doctor” we have often noticed favourably. It is the best 
of all his operatic efforts, and he isa most excellent delineator of the ty- 
ranical, jealous, old quack. It is difficult toimpart to Novelli’s honest face 
the sneaking and fawning expression of the arch knave, Basil. But 
Novelli sang the music admirably, and thus rendered the character of 
real importance. Taking the performance as a whole it was both equal 
and pleasing. We had nearly forgotten to mention that Signora Avro- 
gardo sang the music of the Duenna very effectively. 

We must again express our approbation of the orchestral accompani-. 
ments. Throughout the evening they were admirable ; from the first to 
the last note there was hardly a blemish. M. Maretzek measured the 
vocal strength of his singers, and accommodated the orchestra to their 
moderate power. Such conduct marks the shrewd and careful conductor. 
The orchestra will continue to prove a strong and sterling attraction. 

On Monday evening Signora Bertucca, the Prima Donna of the com- 
pany, will make her first appearance, in the character of Desdemona, in 
Kossini’s opera of Otello. Signor Forti will also appear in the opera. 








Enctisn Opera, Broapway Tueatre.—On Monday evening last, the 
Seguins commenced their engagement at the above establishment—a’ 
least they would bave commenced, had not the gas deserted the house, 
shortly after the raising of the curtain. We attended on Tuesday evening; 
the house was very full, and the gas played a brilliant star engagement. 
Madlle Rosa Jacques appeared for the first time in New York. She 
chose for her début, the character of Marie in La Fille du Regiment, 
and we are happy to state that she met with much and deserved success. 
She is petite, piquante, and pretty, and seems overflowing with irrepressi- 
ble impulse. She bas a noble voice, of considerable compass, and much 
power, and she has, we should judge, a very fair control over it. She is 
a young girl of fine talents, we had almost said genius, but she is as full 
of faults as beauties. Still her faults can easily be rectified, and time 
alone would nearly effect such change. 

Her beauties will be further matured and developed with each fature 
performance. Her chief fault is over anxiety; she always seems strain- 
ing after effect, and constantly taxes her voice to the uttermost. Her ex- 
ecution is very brilliant, though somewhat meretricious perhaps, and her 
shake is very rapid, close, and strongly emp’ asized. Of this iatter orna- 
ment she is absurdly lavish ; under any circumstances it should be used 
sparingly, but as she employs it solely as a ¢our de force; it should be re- 
served for great and striking effects alone. Her style is altogsther too 
ornate ; she crowds her music with fioriture, and sometimes changes the 
forms of passages, without to our taste improving the etfect. These are faulis 
which judicious criticism, aided by practice und experience, will shortly 
correct, for Madlle Rosa Jacques must possess a fiae musical organization , 
and wil! appreciate the force of our remarks. 





Her actiog is as uncontrolled and as impulsive as her singing, and like 
that stands greatly in need of repose. She made several beautiful points 
in the Opera, which were appreciated by the audience, and liberally 
rewarded with applause, She was most successful both in the singing 
and the acting, in the more serious portions of the Opera. In that beau. 
tiful morceau, It faut partir, she sang exquisitely ; and the effect of holding 
and making a cresecndo upon the last note of the Minor previous to the 
burst into the Major was truly powerful and thrilling. It was equal to 
those notes of agony, which Beneditti used to utter on hearing of the death 
of Lucia. The whole of that Aria was admirably conceived and exe- 
cuted. 

To conclude our remarks for this week, we would say, that in Madile 
Rosa Jacques we recognize a young artiste of the highest promise. She 
has fine natural gifts, and is endowed with soul, sentiment, and impulse} 
we shall have much to say about this young and interesting lady, as she 
appears in other parts. In the mean time we must express our hope that 
she will not allow herself to be too much elated by the habitual laude- 
tions of the press. 

Messrs. Seguin and Reeves were in fine voice and sang throughout 
most effectively. The Opera was very successful. 


Brant. ' 
Broapway THEatre.—The chief feature of the week at this house has been 


the successful debit of the new prima donna of the Seguin troupe, Miss Rosa 
Jacques, a critical notice of whom will be found in our musical column . 





NistLo's—That Mr. Niblo’s experiment has succeeded even beyond his most 
sanguine anticipations, is now an established fact. Every night the Ravels ap- 
pear, crowds of our most respectable citizens attend the ever attractive perform- 
ances of these popular artists, and appear to enjoy the exhibition with ever increased 
‘zest. The appetite seems literally to grow by what it feeds upon. From the 
extensive arrangements the proprietor has made, to render his theatre a perfect 
ly comfortabte and well arranged winter establishment, we suppose that perform. 
ances are to be carried on during the winter months. Certainly there is not e 
house better heated in the city, and there is undoubtedly no other place of amuse- 
ment that so entirely meets the taste and the peculiar views of a large portion of 
the community, as does this unique establishment. 

The vaudeville nights have proved attractive, with the aid of the Placides. On 
Wednesday evening, Harry Placide was honoured at his benefit with a perfect 
overflow. The house, too, was filled with an old fashioned Park audience of the 
true stamp. Mr. Placide received the gratuitous services of Mr. Collins, for the 
occasion, which enabled him to present ‘‘ The Nervous Man” in an unexception- 
able style, for “McShane ”’ is one of the best parts Mr. Collins assumes, and the 
excellence of Placide’s “ Aspen” has passed into a proverb. The piece passed 
off with roars of laughter and applause, and the two stars of the evening were 
honoured with a unanimous call before the curtain. The performances of the 
evening concluded with a revival of the old sterling Farce of the “ Devil to Pay,” 
the incidents of which have been lately rendered familiar, by the splendid ballet 
produced by the Monplaisir ¢roupe, called “ Le Diable 4 Quatre," which is 
founded on it. In old times, “ The Devil to Pay ’’ was one of the most attractive 
farces on the English stage. The celebrated Mrs. Clive, the frieud of Herace 
Walpote, long held undisputed possession of the character of Nell, and the equal- 
ly celebrated Mrs. Jordan held the part as her own during her continuance on the 
stage. Jobson, too, was the favourite part of many leading comedians—Moody, 
Quinn, Munden, and the rich old Dowton added fresh wreaths to their comic lau- 
rels, in the drunken cobbler. On Wednesday we had Placide as Jobson, and 
Mrs, Sloan as Nell, and their joint efforts kept the audience in good humour where 
they were immediately concerned. Mr. Placide has not yet worked up the part 
of Jobson to that finished and unctuous raciness, he now exhibits in characters 
which have almost become identified with him. The part is worthy of his best 
powers, and will repay him for the labour of touching up. : 

Mrs. Sloan is an exceedingly sprightly and clever young actress, reminding us 
of the artistical finish of Miss Davenport, whom she strikingly resembles in per- 
son, style,and manner. Mrs. Sloan particularly excels in the mode-n vaudeville 
school of acting—of which her very admirable personation of Lola Montes may be 
taken asa specimen. She is light, agile, and exceedingly naive und graceful : she 
would certainly excel in the ballet rendering of the part, or rather in the burlesque 
founded on the farce, which was produced at Mitchell's a season or rwo since. It 
was, however, a very pretty and picturesque rendering—Nell was received with 
deserved applause. The success of the “ Nervous Man” and “ The Devil to 
Pay,” on Wednesday evening, has induced Mr. Niblo to announce the repetition 
of these pieces ¢his evening, with the same talented cast of characters. 


Burton's THEATRE.—We fear Mr. Burton’s experiment to revive the old 
English Opera will not prove a lucrative one, although his production of “ Love 
in a Village’? was, in many respects, highly creditable to his establishment. 
Where it failed, was hardly the fault of the actors, for the materiel does not exis: 
now upon the stage to cast such a piece as ‘‘ Love in a Village,” and it 
could only be acast of the highest excellence that could render this opera toler- 
able with modern audiences. It was a high treat toa few lovers of sterling act« 
ing and old English melodies, to see Burton's glorious representation of Justice 
W oodcock, and hear the beautiful execution of the accompaniments to the songty 
as arranged by Geo. Loder. But the company generally were placed in false po- 
sitions, and the audiences have certainly evinced no particular delight in the re- 
suscitation of this, now, exploded species of operatie entertainment. What the 
Manager's next novelty is, we have not learned. Brougham took a benefit last 
evening, and announced an improved version of “ Hamlet,”—the melancholy 
Prince, by himself—and the “ gentle Ophelia,’ by Burton. Whether it was the 
old éravestie, or a re-vamped version, with modern slang improvements, we do 
not know. The mere announcement, however, of Burton's Ophelia would serve 
to fill the house, to say nothing of the well recognized claims of Mr. Brougham, 
and his popularity as author, actor, and manager. 


O.ympic THEATRE.—Mitchell is pursuing the even tenor of his way, and con- 
tinues to hold his own. “ Amilie’’ has been the chief attraction of the week 
but is to give place to several novelties lately received from London, and which 
are announced as being in active preparation. A change in the character of the 
performances for a week or two will form an agreeable variety, 

Miss Mary Taylor's benefit is d for Monday next, and will doubtless 
prove a bumper. 


NEW ALBION ENGRAVING FOR 1850. 


We have the pleasure of announcing that our presentation plate for the 
cnoning peer is complete, and inthe hands of the printer, It is a fac- 
simile of the London engraving after Edwin Landseer’s celebrated pic- 
ture of Dicnity anp ImpupEeNcE; well-known, we doubt not, and ex- 
ceedingly admired by a large majority of our readers. For the informa- 
tion of some who cannot enjoy the cheap luxury of a print shop window, 
we will explain the subject—and that in a very few words. An English 
mastiff and a Scotch terrier, on the most friendly terms, occupy the sume 
kennel, and look out from it directly at the spectator. ‘This 1s all; bat 
those who are acquainted with the genius and the skil! of Lavdseer will 
feel assured that in his hands this is enough. To say nothing of the un- 
rivalled fidelity with which this distinguished painter copies his ani- 
mal models from the life, he contrives to throw into them characteris ice 
essentially bis own. In the present iustance, the majestic gravity of the 
mastiff, and the pert intelligence of the terrier, are portrayed with won- 
derful effect. The contrast between the two is striking, and yet the 
artists’ inimitable hand has harmonised them into a complete picture. 
So remarkable is this School of painting, which Landseer has unquestion- 
ably originated, that we really take some pride in assisting to muke him 
better known on this continent. He has far surpassed all bis predeces- 
sors, ancient or modern, in his own particular branch of art, and has 
raised anim .| painting to a position that before his day it could not as- 
sume. On this point we could easily enlarge, but the lacis are noto- 
rious. 

This plate has been engraved for us by Mr. H. 8. Sadd, with great suc- 
cess, in the very best style of mezzotint. The engraved portion oj it is 
97 inches long, by 22 inches broad. We trust it will prove acceptable. 
It may be believed that there is great difficulty in selecting & subject, 
that shail be generally popular amongst a large body of subscribers of un- 
usually varied tastes and opinions. Under the impresswn, also, that, 
tere and there, even Landseer’s animals are anathemetized by lady sub- 
scribers, we have another excellent engraving ready for their especial 
use. It is Wilkie’s “Guess my Name,” engraved by Mr. Buri ol this city. 
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Hearts asp Homes. By Mrs. Ellis. New York, 1849. Appletons- 
The second and concluding part of « most excellent domestic tale is here 
put forth ; and we do but echo the general voice in commending this, to 
gether with the author's other works, to the leisure hours of our readers, 
Such an infinity of vapid and pernicious trash, in the shape of novels, is 
incessantly streamed forth upon the public, that such writers as Mrs. El- 
lis deserve the emphatic eulogies of the press. In this tale as in others, 
she combines a lofty moral tone with much interest in thy working out 
of her plot, and mach skill in the developement of her characters. “ Hearts 
and Homes” appears in a somewhat anusual form for novels, being neatly 

printed in large octavo, and notin doable columns. It would be the bet. 
ter for the eyesight if the old system of cheap reprints were exploded. 


Greenwoop—A Directory For Visitors. By N. Cleaveland. New 
York. 1849. This extremely neat little volume is issued by the Green- 
wood Cemetery Company for the purpose of letting the public know 
something of their celebrated burial-ground, its beautiful sites, its ex- 
cellent arrangements, aad the character and extent of the monuments 
with which it is already embellished. Visitors to the Cemetery did, in- 
deed, require a guide; and surely in euch a scene a portable and appro- 
priate written description is more welcome than a living cicerone. The 
order, iu which its various points and objects of interest can most conve- 
niently be visited, is herein usefully marked out; the objects themselves 
are coiicisely described; and biographical sketches are added, of the 
mostremarkable persons whose remains are here quietly laid to rest. 
The admirable typography of the book deserves notice, and it is illustra- 
ted by upwards of a hundred engravings on wood, some of which espe- 
cially those of large size, are very ably executed. 


Tue Epixsurcu Review, for October. L. Scott § Co. Considering 
the ability and Jearuing with which subjects are habitually treated in this 
masteriy periodical, the appearance of a anew number may always be 
hailed as matter of interest to the reading public. Critical examinations 
of the merits of books and authors have become comparatively rare, the 
stirring questions of the day usurping much of the space hitherto awarded 
to purely literary subjects. Thus we have in this present number no less 
than foor articles on specific topics, eaca claiming or deserving a large 
share of public notice, but altogether wide of scholarly attraction. These 
are, the Electric Telegraph—the Statistics of Coal—Chemistry as applicable 
to Agriculture—and the Euglish Schools of Design, their connection with 
and influence on our Manufactures. To these we may adda paper on the 
fertile subject of socia! philosophy, in which successive Governments and 
legislatures dabble through the medium of the never-settled Poor-Law, 
and more than thirty double-colaumned pages on the claims and conflicts 
of Reason and Faith. We cannot refrain from copying the closing para- 
graphe of this last article, conveying, as they do,a well-merited rebuke 
to many of the self-complacent men of science of our day. 


Though Socrates perhaps expressed himself too absolutely when he said that 
“he only knew that he knew nothing,” yet a tirge of the same spirit,—a 
deep conviction of the profound ignorance of the human mind. even at its best— 
has ever been acharacteristic of the most comprehensive genius. It has been a) 
topic on which it has been fond of mournfully dilating. Itis thus with with So- 
crates, with Plato, with Bacon [even amidst all his magnificent aspirations and 
bold predictions}, with Newton, with Pascal, and especially with Butler, in whom 
if in any, the sentiment is carried to excess. We need not say that it is seldom 
found in the writings of those modern speculators who rush, in the hardihood of 
their adventurous logic, on a solution of the problems of the Absolute and the 
Infinite, and resolve in delightfully brief demonstrations the mightiest probleins 
of the universe—those great enigmas, from which true philosophy shrinks, not 
because it has never ventured to think of them, but because it has thought of them 
enough tu know that it is in vainto attempt their solution. To know the limits of 
human philosophy is the “ beter part’’ of all philosophy ; and though the convic- 
tion of our ignorange is humiliating, it is, Jike every true conviction salutary 
Amidst this night of the soul, bright stars—far distant fountains cf illumination 
are wont to steal out, which shine not while the imagined Sun of reason is above 
the horizon! and it is in that night, as inthe darkness of outward nature, that we 
gain our only true ideas of the illimitable dimensions of the universe, and of our 
true position in it. : 

Meanwinle we conclude that God has created “ 
light toru!@ man's busy day—and that is Reascn ; 
templative night—and that is Faith. 

But Faith iself shines only so long as she reflects some faint illumination from 
the brighter orb. 


In the well-digested paper on the Electric Telegraph we notice the 
following remarks, in a lighter strain, on the practical character of 
Science. 


The general faith in science as a wonder-worker is at present unlimited ; and 
along wich this there is cherished the conviction that every discovery and invention 
admits of a practical application to the welfare of men. Is a new vegetable pro: 
duce brought to this country from abroad, or anew chemical compound discover- 
ed, or a novel ph sical phenomenon recorded. The question is immediately ask- 
ed cut doo? hat is itgood for? Is food or drink to be got outofit? “Will 
itmake hats, or shoes, or cover umbrellas ? Will it killorheal? Will it drive 
asteam engine, or make ainill go? Andtruly this cuz bono question has of late 
been so olten satisfactorily answered, that we cannot wonder that the public should 
are in putting it somewhat eagerly, toevery discoverer and inventor, and should 
believe that if a substance has one valuable application, it will prove, if further 
investigated, tohave a thousand. Gutta percha has not been known in this coun- 
try ten years ; and already it would be more difficult to say what purposes it has not 
been applied to, than to enuinerate those to which it hasbeen applied. Gun Cotten 
had scarcely proved in the saddest way its power to kill, before certain ingenious 
Americans showed that it has a remarkable power of healing, and forms the best 
sticking plaster for wounds. Surgeons have not employed ether and chloroform as 
anwsthetics for three years ; and already an ether steam-engine is at work at Lyons 
and a chlorofurin engine in London. Polarisation of light, as a branch of science, is the 
enigma ot enigmas tothe public. What itis, isa small matter ; but what work 
it can perform is a great one. Itmust be turned to some use. The singularly 
ingenious Wheatstone, accordingly, has already partly satisfied the public by 
making polarised light act a3 a time-keeper, and has supplied us with a sky po- 
lariscope ; a substitute fur a sun-dial, but greatly superior to it in usefulness and 
aarecy- Of o her sciences we need scarcely speak. Chemistry has long come 

own from her atomic altitudes and elective alffinities ; and now scours and dyes, 
brews, bakes, cooks, and compounds drugs and manures, 
anes. Electricity leaves her thunderbolt in the sky, 
sal Olympas, acts as letter-carrier and messa e-boy. Even the mysterious mag- 
ro een once seemed like a living principle to quiver in the compass-needle, 
all thie - ~ mystery, and set to drive turning lathes. The public perceives 
hit whi a as unlimited faith in man’s power to conquer nature. The credu- 
petinal fed upon unicorns, phoenixes, mermaids, vampires, krakens, 
Lads song come, pies, ghosts, witches, spectres, charms, curses, universal 
por ae with Satan, and the like, now tampers with chemistry, electrici 
pe. ‘ie sgn re Sm, as it once did with the invisible world. Shoes of swifiness, 
ant “pr and Fortunatus’ wishing caps, are banished even from the 
aoe E oahedtah electro-magnetic steam fire-balioon, which will cleave the air 
vce og pit, = go straight to its destination as the crow flies, is an inven- 
= et may hope to see realized before railways are quite worn to pieces, 
— foe ean aia _ ww seems, to shoot our natural enemies with saw-dust 
Pee tha  ¢ t ne rep Foc Pointed at the proper angle, as settled by the 

ra yal; which will enable the Woolwich artillerymen [who will here- 
after be recruited from the blind asylums] to bombard Canton, or wherever else the 
national enemy is, and save the necessity of sending troopsto the colonies, A snuff: 
box full of the new manure, about to be patented, will fertilize a field ; and the 
same amount of the new explosive will dismantle the fortifications of Paris. By 


means of the fish-tail propeller, to be shortly lai i 
pg pega te: ore dye! shortly laid before the Admiralty, the Atlan- 


two great lights,’’—the greater 
and the lesser to rule his eon- 





with contented compo- 
and like Mercury dismissed 


We must also make room for the following most singular statements, 
touching a portion of electro-magnetic inventions, in which we 
but feel much interest. 


The last allusion leads us directly to the Marine Telegraph 
pp no detailed description—as it differs from the Land Telegraph only in having 
o space between the buried plates occupied by water instead of by earth. 
: yt gg or channels do not permit the insulated wire to be carried across 
pesiry a ut e wire therefore proceeding from the copper end of the battery is 
pa apy Lot pee? ie sty or any other water roof insulator, and sunk in the wa- 
a Raat cient to secure it agains: fishing-nets, ships, anchors, or large 

In this way it is conveyed fro i 
after being eudnteing with the id edgy thy veoh soma rg 
sunk inthe waves, close to the further shore. 
ceeds from the zine end of the battery ; 
mark, at the side from which the insulat 
plates on the opposite shores, the mass 
relation to electricity as if it were an un 


cannot 


It requires, how- 


backwards 
terminates in a broad plate of metal 

A second uninsulated wire pro- 
to a metal plate suuk below low-water 
ed wire set off. Between the immersed 
of water, though ever changing, acts in 
disturbed gigantic metallic wire. Theo- 





One of these, whether hopeless or not for immense distances, is so very inge- 
nious, and so likely to succeed across limite1 spaces, that we cannot pass it un- 
noticed. It dispenses, except to a very trifling extent, with wires, and carries 
the current both ways through moist earth and water. It is desirable, for exam- 
ple, totelegraph from the right to the left baok of a broad river, From the cop- 
per end of abattery on the right bank, a wire is carried tothe shore (on the 
same side) and soddered to a plate buried in the river below watermark. A 
wire is alse led from the zinc end to along coil of wire which ends in a me- 
tallie plate. This likewise is buried in the river below water mark on the same 
right bank—but at a from the battery considerably greater than the 
breadth of the riveracruss which signals are to be sent. On the left bank two 

lates are immersed opposite those on the right bank, and connected by a wire. 

he electricity on leaving the battery has therefore the choice of two paths. It 
may either keep entirely on the right bank, passing from one buried plate on that 
side to the other, and so back to the battery by the long coiled wire. Or it may 
cross to the left bank through the water, traverse the wire on that side, return 
across the water to the right bank, and regain the battery by the shorter coiled 
wire. The Thames, as we learn, has been actually crossed by electric currents 
in this way ; the resistance to their passage by the water between the banks being 
less than that between the ends ot the wires on the right and left bank respective- 
ly. A wire stretched from Land's End to John O’Groat’s House, would indeed 
measure but a small portion of the breadth of the Atlantic,—but by twisting the 
wire into coils, we might include in a short space an enormous length. 


Tue Inepitep Works or Lorp Brroy. Part l. New York. 1849. 
G. G. Byron—The compiler of this work announces himself as a son 
of the noble poet, and promises the American public a voluminous col. 
lection of letters, poems, and journalised notes, hitherto concealed from 
public view. Some such volume as this was advertised recently in Lon- 
don, but was summarily stopped by an injunction from the Court of 
Chancery. The knowledge of this fact may possibly stimulate curiosity, 
forbidden fruit being notoriously desirable. This first number, very 
luxuriously printed, contains nothing.of interest; nor will the perturbed 
spirit of Byron, if it walk this earth, be particularly gratified at finding 
such trash as “ Thougbis in Rhyme”’ obtraded upon the world. Very 
much pleased shall we be to find anything note-worthy hereafter; at 
present we can but announce the publication. 

Lonpon Booxs.—“ The Golden Calf,” a new novel, is advertised. We are 
told that Hudson, the Railway King, and the present Duke of Buckingham figure 
in it—under thin disguise, of course. 





InteRNaTIoNAL Copyricat.—Recent decisions in English Law Courts 
have prejudiced, if not destroyed, the value of the partial copyright hith- 
erto awarded to American authors in Eoglaad. It appears rather to have 
been enjoyed through a certain understanding amongst “ tue Trade,” 
than to have been secured by any legislative enactments. Now, there- 
fore, that the chosen few of this country will cease to derive large pecu- 
niary benefit from the simultaneous pablicatiun uf their works at home 
and in London, there is a hope that the whole question may be taken up 
by Congress, and dealt with in a liberal and equitable spirit. 





Americas Prime Meripiay.—In the Albion of Sept. 22, we teok occa- 
sion to make some few remarks on this subject; and hearing nothing 
lately of the project we concluded that it had died a natural death. If 
still living, it is to be hoped that the following extract from the National 
Intelligencer may be considered as the coup de grace. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trade of Baltivore, held about a fortnight 
since, the subject of the proposed new Prime Meridian was presented to 
its attention, and referred to the Committee of Commerce, of which G. 
W. Lurman, Esq. is chairman, At a subsequent meeting of the Board, 
held ou Monday last, that gentleman submitted the following report, 
which was unanimously adopted: 


“ The Committee of Commerce, having examined the subject of the establish- 
ment of a Prime Meridian at a point in the United States, report that they can find 
no possible advantage likely to arise from such a step; that, on the other hand, 
were a Prime Meridian to be established, the greatest confusion and perplexity 
would result to the navigator; all his old charts would become useless ; all his 
calculations would have to be made by himself; and the tables of reckouings, so 
important to uninformed shipmasters, would be thrown aside. Longitudes could 
be compared with none but American vessels, and the benefits thus received and 
conferred, which not unfrequently tend to the preservation of life and property, 
would be lost. The committee therefore, are of opinion, that it is highly impor- 
tant for the interest of the merchant, the ship owner, and the navigator, that this 
Board shall take measures ¢o oppose vigorously the establishment of a new Prime 
Meridian. 

After the reading and adoption of the foregoing report, the following 
resolution was passed : 

Resolved, That the President of the Board of Trade of the City of Baltimore 
be requested to transmit to the Secretary of the Navy a copy of the preceding re- 

rt,as expressive of the opinions entertained by the Board on the subject of the 

rime Meridian. 





MEN AND THINGS IN PARIS. 
The following selections are six weeks old, having been ‘crowded out;” 
but they do not on that account entirely lose their interest. 


Reaction.—It is afact deserving of notice, that about a year since, 
when Corneille’s tragedy of Crana was announced for representation, at 
the Théatre Francais, the authorities thought proper to forbid it, lest the 
strong allusions to ths Republican and Monarchical forms of Govern- 
ment might excite the political passions of the aud‘euce and be followed 
by a breach of the peace. The determination come to by the authorities 
was certainly prudent, as, in the then excited state of the pablic mind, 
the worst coasequences might have followed, particulariy when tbe prin- 
cipal réle—that of the republican virago Emilie—was to be performed by 
Rachel. The dangerous piece, however, was performed a night or two 
ago in the same theatre, when the eminent actress displayed all the won- 
derful energy of her best days, and though the most enthusiastic applause 
greeted the heroine of the scene, yet the political allusions were heard 
with the most complete tranquillity, or indifference. The pit indeed paid 
the tribute of its admiration to the magnificent talent of the fair trage- 
dian, and the manly grandeur of the masterpiece of Corneille, so full of 
unequal vigour and imperishable beauty ; but the political allusions in 
the drama found it passive and silent. The attacks on the Republic, as 
well as the irreverent sarcasms on monarchy, passed off equally unap- 
plauded and uncensured, and the line— 

“ Le pire des états est l'état populaire ;"’ 
and the passage beginning with— 
“Pour étre plus qu’un Roi, tu te crois quelque chose,” 

excited neither a murmur nor yet a sign of approbation. One is tempt- 
ed to ask whether this is the result of coldness or impartiality, tolerance 
or weariness? Is it that parties, taught by misfortune and enlightened 
by experience, have laid aside their mutual hostility? Or has their Ba- 
bel of political language become so great, and the confusion of ideas so 
reul, as to render men hesitating and uncertain as to the present and the 
future? Have we become prudent or incredulous? Iam not aware 
whether the same importance is attached to this fact by others, but I 
think it is worthy of observation, and IL am disposed to believe that men 
have become more tired than incredulous. They are like the remains 
of hostile armies, who, after having long combated fiercely, though in 
vain, and exhausted each other’s strength, are left no other desire than 
thatof repose. Words that but ten or twelve months siuce would have 
acted on that crowded audience like electricity, now fall unheeded on 
hearts that have become satiated; and when the splendid declamation 
on Republics and on Monarchy, so full of life, of excitement, and of war, 
burst from the lips of the Pythoness, her hearers were still and showed 
no sign or sound of animation. This stillness can, in my mind, be only 
interpreted thus—France has only one desire, which is paramount to all 
others: that desire is for order, peace, and repose, and in its accomplish- 
ment she centres all her happiness. 


Soctatism at a Discount.—‘ A meeting of the delegates of the vari- 
ous Socialist bodies had been announced for some time past in the jour- 
nals devoted to these doctrines. The most important results were ex- 
pected from the meeting; and it wasanticipated that some strong mani- 
festation would be made, or that energetic resolutions would be passed, 
to excite the spirit of Socialism which seems to be fast giving way in 
Paris before the indilterence of the age. 

“The meeting was held last night at 7 o’clock in a sort of tavern, in a 
blind alley, or empasse, of the very appropriate name of ‘Grosse Téte.’ 
There were about 150 persons present. All, however, were not of the 
ruder gender. Amongst them were 10 or 12 of that gentler sex whose 
charms are said to subdue the ferocity and soften the ruggedness of the 
sons of Adam. ; 


frowns of woman failed to soften his anger or soothe his grief. It is now 
some months since I made meation of a lady, named Jeaune Derouin, 
who, superior to the prejudices of our barbarous age, boldly came for- 
ward to demand the sutfrages of her fellow patriots, male and female, for 
the representation of the city of Paris in the Legislative Assembly. She 
then made a long and brilliant speech on the moral pe gr bad of woman 
over man, and offered to stake her existence that all France could not 
producea Minister who would for a moment resist her influence in 
the Senate! She loadly proclaimed the right of every one wearing a 
petticoat, except the Scotch Highlanders, to rnle despotically, and she 
triumphantly pointed to a little man in the corner of the room, who was 
trying to conceal himself from the searching gaze of the spectators, and 
who was supposed to be M. Derouin. asa proof of the success of her 
system in her own domesticarrangements. Her threats, her prayers, and 
her charms were of no avail on that occasion; and the claims of Madame 
Derouin to beard M. Odillon Barrot, or M. Dapin ainé himself, from the 
crest of the Mountain, in the assembly of national representatives, were, 
to the shame of wanhood, unanimously rejected. It was this same lady 
in person who presented herself last night to the meeting of delegates, 
which in fact was sammoned by herself, and over which she presided. 
The object of the fair Socialist was to deliberate on a project she had 
diawn up for the better copsolidation of the various associations of 80 

cialists, and whi h she declared could only thus be saved from the ruin 
that threatened them. It is melancholy to relate that the project was re 

jected, almost unanimously, as these associations prefer acting indepen- 
dently, and refuse to allow a common interest to be established between 
them. To give an idea of the rage of Madame Derouin, of the confusion 
and tumult of the meeting, of the supreme scorn the fair President ex- 
pressed for those who were so blind to her merits, would be iwpossible. 
In the confusion the lights were nearly ali extinguished, and a few pugil- 
istic encounters took place under the bevches, daring which, it is confi- 
dently stated, that persons, who are ostensibly the best friends on earth, 
availed themselves of the opportunity afforded by the darkness to ex- 
change a little mutual pommelling and avenge old slights and jealousies. 
The fair President was not respected in the mé/ée, and unsavoury egg- 
shells, fetid vegetables, and such like missiles, flung from unknown 
hands, filled the spot she occupied in respect to her dignity, and proved 
the vigour of the combatand the intensity of hatred or jealousy. Buti 
do not believe the calumny that would trace the greater part of those 
weapons of club warfare to the partner of her joys and sorrows; aad if 
any suspicions of the kind exist in the mind of Madame, itis as much as 
the personal safety of Monsieur is worth to give them the slightest encour 

avement. 

* « Madame Jeanne Derouin, farious at finding her influence so material- 
ly affected and her eloquence set at nought, determined on a bold stroke 
which should at once infuse terror into her foes and encourage her friends. 
She mounted on a table, placed her hand on her hip, assumed the fierce 
and virago expression and attitude of the seated status of Strasburg in 
the Place de la Concorde, and snapping her fingers, which soauded like 
the click of a horse pistol, denounced her audience as an uogratefal mob, 
and declared that she then and there abandoned society to its fate, and 
that she should never more be seen in avy Socialist meeting ; in fact, she 
resigned her high functions as President. Alas! the tidings were receiv- 
ed with unanimous applause; and one wicked renegade called out that 
it was the most welcome news he had heard since the Revolation of Feb- 
ruary. She stood still as astatue for a few moments, and finding that the 
meeting was in downright earnest she became pale with wrath, drew 
herself up to her full height, extended her right arm, and pointing her 
torefinger to a distant corner of the room—where it wae whispered her 
timid partner was seated—beckoned him to be gone. She then cast one 
haughty glance around, and said, ‘ Ungrateful citizeue! revuegades, as you 
are! you will one day repent. I scorn you; 1 »esign; and still more, 
Jeanne Derouin will never alter her determination, nor unsay what she 
has once spoken. Ifling you from me!’ So saying, ‘the mother of the 
Gracchi,’ as she is termed in her own quarter, stepped from the platform, 
and with an air like that of Coriolanus moving through the insulting mob 
of Rome quitted for ever the blind alley of the Grosse Téte. . 

“ The meeting, however, has not, I understand, been entirely without 
benefit to the female patriot. The,prospectus of her famous pant was 
sold at the door of the place of meeting at 1f. each; while the printing 
and paper only cost her 15 centimes ; so that Madame Jeanne Derouin 
must have cleared rather a handsome proiit by the difference.” 

Getrine up a Joint-Stock Comrany.—The Tribunal of Correctional 
Police bas been occupied for the last three days in the trial of a M. Mag- 
nant, on the charge of swindling. In 1847 Magnant concocted a company, 
which he called ‘“ General Society for the Acquisition, Reclamation, and 
Allotment of the Waste Lands of France,” with a capital of 20,000.000f., 
in shares. He appointed himself director-general, and had the — 
dence to annoance, in pompous advertisements in the newspapers, that 
the Minister of. Commerce, Marshal Bugeaud, General Schramm, and oth- 
er distinguished persons, were patrons of, or directors in, his concern, 
The Minister and the Marshal, however, publicly disavowed all know- 
ledge of him or his enterprise, the former doing so in the tribunal of the 
Chamber of Deputies. By the deed constituting the company, it was 
enacted that as soon as shares for 7,000,000f. should be subscribed, the 
company should begin operations; and it appeared that, to make up this 
sum, Magnant distributed shares right and left to persozs notoriously in- 
solvent, whilst he modestly awarded to himself 10,000 in addition to a 
large salary. When the company was formally constituted, Magnant bad 
no difficulty in making dupes, by means of repeated advertisements in 
the papers, and by issuing multitudes of circulars. ~It was shown that he 
must have received large sums from different persons, most of which he 
appropriated to his own use, and in addition he got deeply into debt. To 
give some appearance of respectability to his company, he treated for the 
purchase of two estates, but represented them to be worth 10 times more 
than they really were. Some of his employés, on finding out the true na- 
ture of his operations, left him. The Tribunal condemned Magnent, who 
defended himself with great impudeuce, to two years’ imprisoument, 50f, 
fine, the costs, and five years’ interdiction of civil rights. A man named 
Phetin, who aided him in his operations, was sentenced by default to a 
year’s imprisonment, and 25f. fine. At the first general election in Paris, 
Magnant offered himself as a candidate. 





A CHARACTER. 


Ina late excursion I made acquaintance with a remarkable character, and 
as he has been mixed up with the affairs of British India, I am tempted 
to say a few words respecting him. [ allude to General Avitabile, so 
many years Governor of Peshawur. The General was born inthe vicinity 
of Naples, and entered whilst a youth into the Artillery ; but, be abandon- 
ed the service aud went to seek his fortune, in the year 1815, in France. 
Meeting in the Lazaretto at Marseilles a friend who advised him to look 
in the East, and not in Europe, for advancement, he followed that re- 
commendation, and after many a weary struggle, gained rank and 
fortune, first, under the Schah of Persia, and then under Runjeet Singh, 
until he became governor of the province above-named, with unlimited 
authority over person and property. Before nis appearance this province 
was infested with robbers and vagabonds of every description, but, 
under his unsparing—not to say ferocious—rule, it became the seat of 
peace and prosperity. He never pardoned a crime, and the sword or the 
halter was expeditiously applied onevery suitable occasion. Whenever 
a robbery took place, it possible, the guilty were caught and strung up, 
but when any delay was likely to take place, he made an example of 
some half-dozen rascals guilty of similar crimes then in prison, declaring 
that they were executed as participators in the last offence, so that the 

eople, seeing such prompt execution, believed him to bea demon who 
bad cognizance of everything going on. A dozen skeletons were hang 
in chains at the entrance of his castle, and to that exhibition he attribut- 
ed much of his success. A great man came from the Court and entreat- 
ed that these bodies might be removed, but the Governor sternly refused, 
declaring that all his authority hung upon those chains. In the strong 
lines of the old General’s face you see determination even to violence 
marked, and in his stout frame the evidence of great physical power. It 
was during the campaign against the Affghans ‘n 1839, 1840 and 1841, 
hat General Avitabile, Governor of Peshawar, rendered such valuable 
service to our army on its passage to Cabul. The resources of bis trea- 
sury and armoury were placed at our command, and so noble was his 
hospitality that more than a hundred of our officers were enterteined at 
bis expense during the whole period of their sojourn in the province. I 
am happy to find that neither the East India Company, nor the Indian 
army have been indifferent to these obligations, and I saw with pleasure 
in hie saloon, a magnificent sword presented. by the Directors of the East 
India Company, and two valuable candelabra offered by the officers of the 
Armies ofthe Indus and of Candahar, all bearing suitable inscriptions, as 
well as the diamond ring given by Lord Ellenborough, and snuffboxes 
of great value sent him by two Governors-General. 

General Avitabile has refused to enter the Neapolitan army and has 
retired altogether into private life. He has married a young wife, and 
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has taken to building and layiag out ademesne. Tae peculiarity of bis 
character is shown ia both instances. Whea he reached hme with the 
tation of immense wealth he was devuared by clam oroas relatives, 
who resolved on sharing it with him. Ho was generous and liberal : bat 
when were poor relatioas content? and who wili take 4 part whea he 
hopes to eat into the whole? Amoag others, the mother of a pretty niece 
was clamorous that he should give heradowry. “ So L will,” said the 
General, and be laid down some 20,000 dacats. The money was refused 
and the importusity coutiaued till the poor old man was huuted out of 
his life. What do you think he did to getrid of the tormout? Why, he 
married the niece to get rid of the mother, aud bs bas now the whule 
family partakers of his domestic felicity—“ I save my mouey, aud I get 
a wife,” suid the Goveruor of Peshawar. His new dailding is of the same 
ecceutric character. At the end of a tongue of land, on the top of a great 
hill, separated from everybody, but commanding a spleadid view of the 
bay, he has built a house with windows oa every side, incapable of ex- 
cluding the sun in summer, and the wiad in wiater. [tis neither « cot 
tago, a villa,a palazz», or a castle, bat | prosams it is so motuiag like bis 
mansion in Lahore. There he exercises a noble hospitality, serviag dia- 
ners of tea dishes for every guest, and floatiag the table with iced cham 
pegne. The grounds are laid out ia the same compound order. Trees 
are planted without any attention to the pictaresque on each side ofa 
long, straight, old fashioned avenue; and, lest you should not be struck 
with the incongruity of the whole, the owuer is at your elbow every 
moment exclaiming,—“ t's all my own!” No architect bas been consul- 
ted. Alas! whilst { write, the. General tires of his aubby,—‘ortunately 
not of the amiable young lady he has espoused, and he is buildiug aao- 
other and a bigger house out of his own bead,or rather oat of bis own pocket, 
off across the mountains, ou the top of a very, very high bill. There 
he will live like the Lion of Lahore, or rather the Eagle of Peshawur, 
and if any of my readers should come to Castelamare, aud ask if General 
Avitabile be at home, [ promise he will not retura either huagry or thirsty 
—Naples Corresp. Times. 


THE LATE CASE OF SUPPOSED CATALEPSY AT BRISTOL. 


The following is a summary of the evidence, and tha conclusion of the 
coroner's jury iu this case, mentioned ia last week’s Albion. ‘ 

Henry Straguell, the landlord of the house where the deceased lodged, 
said he had kuowa the deceased since August twelvemouth. He was 

laced under the care of witness at that time as a lodger and boarder. 

he deceased was then about 17 years of age, and was with Mr. J. Ford, 
merchant, in King-street, in this city. He had been ia good health uatil 
that day week, when he retarued home, and complained of being unwell. 
He had only tea and bread and batter for breakfast, after which he weat 
to his usual occupation. Between 11 and 12 a message was sent to wit- 
ness that he was taken very ill. Witaess hastened home, and found him 
lying on the sofa. He said that he had been very sick and had vomited. 

itness went for medical assistance, aud between 12 and bal!-past 12 Mr, 
Kelso attended him, and contiuaed to do so till his death, at balf-past 2 
the same night. Witness saw him five or six times during his illness, 
Between six and seven in the evening a nurse who had been bired at- 
tended him. Witness last saw him alive at half-past 12. He thought 
his case hopeless. At half-past 2 the ourse came to his door, and said 
deceased was gone or nearly gone. Witness first saw the body alter 
death about nine o’clock, when he weut upstairs w th the undertaker’s 
man. There was nothing particular about it to attract attention. Wit- 
ness supposed that deceased had died trom cholera, aud had uo reason tu 
think that the nurse had ueglected her duty in any manner. 

Joseph James Kelso, a surgeon, said that he had had some slight ac. 
quaintance with deceased, having been consulted by him some time pre- 
viously. On Friday last he saw him sovn after 11, lying ou a sofa at bis 
lodgings. His appearance immediately coaviuced witness that he was 
suffering from cholera. He was sutforing from cramp, and was then iu 
the advanced stage of collapse. Witness ordered him autacids, absorb- 
ents, and opiates. His first prescriptiva was 36 graias of coutectioa of 
opium, chalk mixture six ounces, two table-spooafuls to be taken imme- 
diately, and repeated every two or three hours. A scruple of carbuuate 
of soda was afterwards given in a wine-glass of water. Witness also 
gave hin a wine glass of brandy, and was with him two hours at firs’, 
aod again about six, whea he understood Dr. Green had been sent fur. 
He also saw Dr. Wallis coming down stairs, who said “ You had better 
go up and see him; [ will wait for you.” He afterwards met Dr. Green 
on his return down stairs. The patient was ia much the same state, pot 
at allimproved. Wituess consulted with Dr. Wallis aud Dr. Green, and 
they decided on the mode in which the patient should be treated. While 
witness was writing the prescription, a person came down stairs and said 
deceased coald uot breathe. They went up, and thinking that he had 
spasin of diaphragm gave bim halfa wine glase more brandy. Prior to 
his being pat to bed the bed was warmed, aud flannel was put round bis 
legs. At this time the extremities were not cold. They ordered a maus- 
tard poultice to be applied to his breast and abdomen, which with the 
brandy relieved him. It was agreed to give him I grain of muriate of 
morphine, 15 grains of sugar of lead, and a little aromatic coufection, tu 
form a mass, to be divided iuto six pills, one to be given immediately and 
repeated every hour, with a small quantity of mutton broth or beef tea 
between the doses. They agreed to meet again at 10 0’clock. They all 
did so, and found the patient tree from satfering. He had no sickuess, 
and the bowels had not been acted on since they had left. The pulse, 
too, which previously could not be felt, was thea perceptible, and he had 
diffused warm perspiration, whereas in collapse the perspiration was 
geuerally cold. They left him about half past 10 o'clock, not thinking it 
necessary to remain loiger. The treatment used was that which they all 
agreed in considering the proper one. (The witness here said he wish- 
ed particularly to notice the marked and kind attention paid to the de- 
ceased by the mistress of the house.) Witness heard ia the night that he 
wasdead. He calied the next day and saw the body with Dr. Green. 
On Sunday he saw him at nine o’clock, with Dr. Wallis and Dr. Green. 
They examined the body with care. There was no more heat than he 
should have *xpected so many hours after death. There was not the 
usual dullness in the pupil of the eye. There was some rigidity, but not 
so much as usual. The face was more like a person asleep, the usual 
ghastliuess of death being absent. They determined on opening a vein, 
but no more blood flowed than usual from a dead body, In consequence 
of the absence of some of the signs of death they determined to meet at 
12 and try some means (o arrive at a more decisive result as to his death 
They tried galvauism, electric shocks passed through the body, and in- 
jecting the veins with warm salt and water. Those methods failiug, they 
were satistied of his death. When they first saw the body on Saturday 
° was in a collin, dressed in a shirt and stuckings, aud enveloped in saw- 

ust. 

By the father.—The depth of the sawdust on the chest was about a 
quarter ofaninch or half au inch, That might prevent.evaporation of 
heat, and might geuerate heat. 

Dr. Wallis, having been sworn, corroborated those portions of Mr. Kal- 
su’s evidence in which he was concerned, and added, that at the time he 
bad no doubt of the death, aud that the heat was caused by the body 
having been put early in the coffin and covered with sawdust before it 
was cold. Ifithad been left open in the usual way, it would have exli- 
bited no unusual appearances. He was convinced death had taken place 
in the customary manuer. There was not the slightest appearance of 
aa from suffucation. The experiments were tried to satisfy the 

ublic. 

. Mr. Kelso was then re-examined with respect to the post mortem ex- 
amination. Of the cause of death he was perfectly satistied, irom the 
appearance of rice water fluid. The general result satisfied him deceas- 
ed died from cholera, and from no other cause. 

Mr. W. Sheppard, a surgeon, who was present at the post mortem ex- 
amination, corroborated Mr. Kelsou’s account of the appeorances preseut- 
ed. The examination was carried far enough to satisty witness that de- 
ceased died with the cholera. 

George Eastaway, clerk to Mr. Ford, deposed to the fact of the de- 
ceased having complained of spasms on Friday morning about ten o’clock. 
Witness gave him some of Wood’s cholera mixture, which was kept in 
the office. He went bome shortly afterwards, and next morning wit- 
ness heard he was dead. Mrs, Strugnell paid every attention to the de 
ceased, and behaved in the most humane manner to him. 

By the Father.—The deceased had said to him that to prevent his be 
ing buried alive, he hoped that a knife would be plunged iuto bis heart to 
prevent the possibility of such an occurrence. Deceased carried opium 
and chalk powders with him. 

Mr. Blythe —His circulation from infancy was always languid, and the 
opium supplied by the medical men and taken by him would have had a 
powerful effect. 

The Coroner sail be attributed no weight to the remark made by the 
deceased that he wished a knife pianged ia his heart before be was bur- 
ied. It was cne of those wild expressions which would emauate from a 
young man. 

Mr. Blythe said bis son was a particularly quiet person, and was not like- 
ly to give utterance to such an expression unless he was sincere. 


Tne Coroaer.—T hat point is perfectly immaterial. 

Me. Blythe.—l should much wish the nurse to be examined. 

The Corover.—Of course we cannot refuse that. 

Me. Biyche likewise considered the evidence of Dr. Green was neces- 
sary. 

The Coroner did not think so, and he could not call upon the jury to 
adjoa -n the inquest oa that ground. 
Celia Wilcox, the nurse, was then called. She deposed to having at- 
tended to the deceased on Friday evening, between five and six; she re- 
mained uatil eleven o'clock ou Saturday morning. She was in the room 
till he died, with the exzeption of necessary absences. Mr. and Mrs. 
Strugnell were frequently in the room. Oa Friday night they left about 
half-past twelve, when deceased appeared to be better. He was much 
worse about half-pastons. There were no signs of death, no rattling in 
the throat. He died about half-past two, as easily as if he were going to 
sleep. Witness closed his eyes and mouth. When she laid him out and 
washed him she did not observeany abrasion oa kis right hand. After 
two he was warmer once, and he did aot comolaiu of pain from eleven 
autil two. Wahea he was dead witness covered him with a sheet and 
ooened the window. At eight o’clock his “ cheeks were warm as milk.” 
Witness then left and returned at nine, but did not go to his room. Dr. 
Green was sent for about half past two, directly after deceased died, bat 
he did not come antil six o’clock. No means were then taken to restore 
deceased. 

Mc. Blythe said he should require the attendance of Dr. Green, who 
had given orders that deceased snould not be put in a coffio, whereas, in 
coatradiction tosuch orders, an undertaker was immediately fetched, and 
the coffia screwed dowa. [t was very important that the public should 
- satistied that nothing could be more indiscreet than hasty screwing 

own. 

Me. Grindon said the evidence of Dr. Green was not necessary. He 
saw the force of Mr. Blythe’s remarks, but it was a point of no weight 
after the evidence they had heard of the medical geatlemen, who had 
stated positively that the deceased. died of cholera. 

Mc. Blythe said that the suspicious circumstance was, that deceased 
was screwed down in the coffia directly after Dr. Green’s orders to the 
contrary. He therefure maintained that it was necessary to get the at- 
tendance of Dr. Green. 

The Coroner said it was the fact that the public were alarmed at a case 
of cholera occurring iu their immediate neighbourhood. 

Mr. Blythe.—But this was before the public were aware of it. 1s it 
not of the greatest importance to the British public that this point should 
be cleared up? We have the evideuce of the servant girl, who states 
that the cheeks of my son were as warmas milk at eight o'clock, and yet 
at nine o’clock he was screwed down. 

Mr. Strugnell.—Dr. Green gave me a certificate of his death at nine 
o’clock; aud, on my oath, Dr. Green made no request that the body 
should not be screwed dowa. 

Mrs Strugnel!, her husband, and nurse, Celia Wilcox, the only persons 
who were in the house at the time Dr. Green called, were re-called, 
and distinctly stated that Dr. Green gave no orders about the body. 

This concluded the evidence. 

The Coroner, in summing up, observed that cases of bodies being warm 
after death were of frequent occurrence, a case of the kind having oc- 
curred on an inquest held on an infant by him on Monday last; the child 
died on Saturday, and the body was warm on the Monday, but there 
could be ao doubt death had taken place; had Dr. Green suspected that 
animation was suspended, be would as a medical mun have applied meaus 
tu atiempt resuscitation, and if he had cousidered his evidence would have 
been required he would have made a point tu attend that day, especially 
as the case had attra cted the attention of the public. 

Without hesitation, the Jury returned a verdict that the deceased died 
from decided cholera. 

( We cannot conclude this report without expressing our opiuion that 
the conduct of Mre. Stragnell was praiseworthy in the extreme, and not 
the slightest blame can be attached to either her or her husband, who 
seem throughout to have treated the young man rather as a son than a 
lodger. )—London paper. 





A MODERN LONDON HOUSE. 


Piccadilly bas been considerably improved during the last three or 
four years; by widening the road and footways, and reducing (though 
less than should have beea done) its steep acclivity, it has beeu rendered 
avery noble and commudivus eulrance to the metropolis. The ground- 
owners on the north side have further improvements in view, and it is 
proposed, if we understand rightly, as the present leases expire, to prohibit 
a aud reserve the frontage sulely for private residences of good 
class. 

The last and most important improvement to the locality comes in the 
shape of the mansion now in course of completion for Henry Thomas 
Hope, Esq., the member for Gloucester, at the corner of Down-street, 


accommodation for 12 horses ; the mangers are enamelled on cast-iron, 
and the wall above these hasa zinc lining. There isa lantern for light 
aad ventilation; and around this, over the other part of the stable, are 
rooms for the attendants. 

The kitchen department of the house is very complete, with a “ lift” 
commanicating with each fluor, speaking tubes, &c. Gas is laid on 
throughout the mansion, except in the drawing-rooms and in the stable- 
buildiug; and there is a complete system of apparatus for warming the 
vestibule, staircase, and passages throughout. 

The divisions of the bins in the wine cellars are of slate. The ceilings 
and walls of the principal apartments are rendered wholly with plaster of 
Paris. 

Messrs. W. Cubitt and Co. are the general contractors; bat all the or- 
namental work, including the wainscot doors, the ceiliugs, stone carv- 
ing, mahogany casements, and iron railing, are by Frenchmen—many of 
them, indeed, executed in Paris, although for what good reason it seems 
hard to say. 

The building is enclosed with ‘a particularly handsome iron-railing, 
cast in Paris fur the purpose. The shields here, as elsewhere, bear the 
letter H. 

The carcase of the house cost 9000/.; the stables about 3000/.; and the 
cost of the whole, exclusive of the final paintings and similar class of ‘de- 
corations, about 30,000/.— The Builder. 





Rattwars ts Inpia.—The centracts between the India House and the 
India Railway companies have recently been forwarded to the Governor 
General of Iudia, accompanied by adispatch explaining in very liberal 
terms the general views of the Government upon the question. In this 
despatch the Iodia Directors remark that, although they have insisted 
upon complete control over the construction and working of the lines in 
order to insure efficiency and economy, it is not their desire that this con 
trul should at any time be exercised in a way to restrain the energies of 
the parties engaged in the undertakings, to whom, on the contrary, they 
earnestly desire every facility to be afforded. With regard to the nature 
of the guarantee, the directors state that “the terms formerly offered to the 
companies deing 5 per cent. in the shape of interest and subject to reduc 
tion by various contingencies,” which were such as to preveut the capital 
from being raised, they were induced to modify those terms “ 80 as to 
present a more acceptable security to the capitalist." They add also an 
Opinion that undertakings of the description in question are better con- 
ducted by private companies under proper regulations than by direct 
agency of Goverument; while at the same time they state their satisfac- 
tion that the Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, having given so much 
atteution to railway coucerns in England, will be enabled to reader the 
most valuable assistance by coatributing the results of his great experi- 
ence to these works in India. F 

In relation to the various glauses of the contracts, it is pointed out in 
this despatch that it isextremely desirable no time should be lost in put- 
ting the companies in possession of the land which the Government have 
engaged te provide. ‘ We trust,” it is observed, ‘ that where the lands 
necessary for these railways are the property of private individuals, no ob- 
structions will be thrown in your way by the owners. Itis proved in Eng- 
land tbat where rail ways have been planted the lands in their neighbour- 
hood have iavariably and immensely increased in value, and we have no 
doubt it will be so ia Ladia.” The quantity of land will depend on the width 
of the railway. The trunk liues now in contemplation are to be made of the 
double lines of rails, and short auxiliary branches may be made with a sin- 
gleline The gange is to be the ordinary oue of 4 feet 84 inches and the 
weight of the rails 841b.to the yard. “The electric telegraph will be a usefal 
and important auxiliary, and the Government will secure it fur its own 
uses, permitting the public to have the right to use under regulations to be 
hereafter determined.” Oa the subject of fares it is observed the rail- 
way companies will propose the rates, and the Governor aud Council 
‘will approve them, In the first place, it is suggested the scule should be 
approved for ove year, and then be revised a’ ‘ordiug to experience, 
With regard to accommodation, the desire is that he public should avail 
themselves of the railways to the greatest extent ccnsisteut with their pro- 
fitable working. “,The restriction of 10 percent. dividend,” it is announ~ 
ced, * is not imposed with a view of limiting profits. The true interests 
of the public are best promoted by the successful operation of such un- 
dertakings. The power to restrict the amount of dividends is designed 
to be exercised in case other considerations should require a reductioa, 
and you will nut in aay case iuterpose until the dividend eha!l have 
reached a sufficient margin above 10 per cent—say 12 or 10 per cent.” 
Respecting the capital account, great care 1s to be taken to discrimi- 
nate between the several items which ought to go to cap tal and revenue 
respectively, and it is urged that no part of the operations of the compa- 
nies requires more vigiiance then this. “ With respect to closing and 
reopening the capital account for ‘additions, alterations, er improve- 
meuts,’ these are intended to consist of errors or oversighis made in con- 
struction, and not to extend to ordinary repairs or injuries done by the 











erected uuder the joint superintendence of M. Dusillion, a French archi- 
tect, and Professor Donaldson. It hasa frontage of 70 f et in Piccadilly, 
and 61 feet in Down-street, measuring the two faces to where they would 
meet atthe point; but the angle is cut off to give a face of 10 feet, which 
admits an angle window on each of the principal floors. The fronts are 
wholly faced with Caen stone, and lave panels of decorative marbles in 
the piers between the windows. The total height from the level of the 
street to the top of the balustrade may be called 62 feet. The windows 
are novel in the arrangement, and the treatment of those in the attic 
story particularly good. The general effect of the exterior, as a whole, 
is much injured by the oppressive pile of chimueys on the east side. The 
details throughout, especially inside, show very careful and elegant 
drawing ; and the carving, wholly by French carvers, is exceedingly well 
executed. 

The entrance, beneath an enriched porch, is in the centre of the Down. 
street frout, and includes some of the best work aboutthe building. The 
door 18 of wainscot, euriched with carving. The grand staircase and ball 
occupy the centre of the building, extendiug from the entrance east. 
ward, aod will present, when finished, some novel and piquant effects. 
A short central Hight of stone steps leads from the entrance to the upper 
hall, which is paved with various coloured marbles ia patterns (and on 
the level of thedining-room floor), and thence a long flight, not yet up, 
will conduct to the drawing room floor. The upper hall is feaced by au 
enclosure of mahogany and glassat the head of the stairs from the entrauce- 
hall, and there isa similar enclosure at a short distance from the front 
wall, over the entrance door, from the level of the dining-room floor, so 
as to form a commanivatioa, next Down-street, between the rooms 
separated by the hall. 

The walls of both halls are formed iato panels and ornameuted pilas- 
ters, with white plaster, polished, the lower part having varied scogliola 
panels, anda marble plinth. The ceilings are enriched; and the upper 
ball has a skylight. 

The two principal floors consist of three rooms each. Those forming 
the suite on the drawing-room floors are 36 feet by 22 feet, 28 feet 6 inches 
by 24 feet, and 34 feet by 24 feet—a range of about 100 feet lung. The 
principal fluor is 15 feet 6 iaches high: the dining-room floor, 15 feet 6 
cae The floors are fire-proof, consisting of castivon girders and tile 
arches. 

The ceilings are panelled and but slightly enriched, being prepared 
to receive coloured decorations, but these are not yet determined on. 
The windows are fitted up with French casements, and are very large. 
They are provided with Snoxeli’s patent rolling shutters, 

Ia the angle-room (so to call it) the fireplace is beneath the window. 
The doors of the best rooms are of oak, carved, with the initial H, in 
shields. The room in Downing-street, on the diuing-room floor, north of 
the hall, is panelled with oak, and the ornamental cviling is painted to 
imitate the same material. The wall above the pavelling is huug with a 
green flock paper. The chimney piece here, the only one in the princi- 
pal roums yet up, is particularly elegant in the details, and will afford a 
subject fur illustration hereafter. It is of Pierre de Tonnere, with panels 
of Languedoc and other French marbles. 

_ There will be no more pictures in the house than will serve as decora- 
poe to the rooms: Mr. Hope’s collections have been removed to Deep- 
ene, 

There are two staircases besides the grand stairs, both somewhat con- 
fiued. The only approach to the chamber floors is by one of these. 

We have not space to say more of the upper rooms than that they are 
previded with double sashee, that some of them have cast metal chim- 
ney pieces bronzed, includiug caryatid figures, and that the walls are 
huvg with mono-brome flock papers. 

The stables and coach houses appear to have been designed and exe- 
cutel with great care, 80 as to cumbine all possible conveuiences, par- 
ticul itly a8 to access, light, ventilation, and easy communication. They 
open into Market-street. The coach houses on the ground-floor are | 
paved with Orsi and Armani’s lava on concrete, and are warmed by bot 

water. The stables are over these, and are approached by an inclined 
plane. The floor here is formed with brick arches aud iron girders, and 
bas fir-ta layer of concrete on the arches, then a layer of lave, and upon 


elements.’”’ In conclusion, reference is made to the errors Committed by 
railway companies in England in building expensive stations, in costly 
works, and in geuerally pursuing a course of great and needless extrava- 
gauce. “It is our wish,” the [udia House Directors observe, “ that this 
course should be strictly avoided; that the works should be made usefal 
and durable, and that nothing should be thrown away in unnecessary or- 
nament.” 


A Movern Wenvpine Breakrast.—Monday, October 22, 1849.—Up, 
and to Church together with my Wife, to see Pull Harley married this 
Moruing to Dick Baker: on both Sides mighty genteel People, aud their 
Guests, all except Ourselves, such as they do call Carriage-Company. 
Pall, in a Dress of White Satin, and Orange Flowers in Ler Hair, very 
pretty and demure, and Dick, wearing a Sky Blue Coa’, Crimson-Velvet 
Waistcoat, Yellow Moleskin Trowsers, and Japanned boots; with Luven- 
der Kid Gloves, and a Carbuncle in his Shirt-Front, a great Buck. Dick 
and every Man of us with great White Favours at our Breasts, mighty 
conspicuous, and, methought, absurd, the Things serving neither for Use 
nor Ornament. But to see bow grand were old fat Mr. Harley and Mr. 
Baker, and how more grand were their fat Wivee, and bow fine and seri- 
ous they looked and how high they carried their Noses! And when the 
Ring was put on Pali’s Finger (Dick tirst having fambled for itin the 
wrong Pocket), ber Mother did weep, and, falling for support on Mr. 
Harley, nigh overthrew him. Bat the pretty modest Bridesmaids did 
most of all take me: which my Wife observing, [ saw, did trouble her. 
The Ceremony over, and the Fees paid, and the Bride kissed by some of 
the old Gentlemen, we toold Harley’s to Breakfast, where what Wiggyns 
do call a Grand Spread, very fine both for Show and Meats, every Dish 
ornamented with Flowers and Gimeracks, the cold Chickens trim- 
med with Ribbone, and the Bride Cake, having upon it Wax Cupids and 
Turtle-Doves, was pretty. Sodown we sat, Dick stiff and sheepish, and 
Pall also, shamefaced, ani trying to hide her Blushes with a Nosegoy. 
Pall’s Mother in Tears, and her Father solemn, and the Bridesmai:'s 
mostly bashful, but a litile black one that sate by me very merry, and | 
did by-and-by pull Crackers with her, till my Wite suddeuly thrast a Pin 
into my Arm, to the Quick. The Company at first silent, till a Friend of 
the young Pair, who did say he had known them both from Babies, did 
propose their Health in a pretty pathetic but confused Speech, and break- 
ing down inthe Midst of a Sentence, conclude by wishing them long Life 
and Happiness, with great Applause. Then the Bride-Groom to return 
Thanks, but, perplexed with his Pronouns obliged to stop short too, bat, 
he said, overcome by his Feelings. The Champagne flowing, we soon 
merrier, especially an old Uncle of Dick’s, who began to make Jokes, 
which did trouble the Bride and Bride-Groom. But they presently with 
much Crying and Kissing, and Shaking of Hands, away in a Coach-and- 
Four, amid the Cheering of the Crowd in the Street and the Boys sheut- 
ing to behold the fine Equipage: und Servants and old Wemen looking 
ou from the opposite Windows. We britany J and drinking with grest De- 
light till late in the Afternoon, but at last ‘roke up, the Multitude salut- 
ing us each as we stepped into the Street, and the Policemen and Beadle 
that were guarding the Door in great State, touching their Hats. A 
grand Marriage Brenkfast do give a brave Treat to the Mob, tn Show, and 
to the Company in Bating and Drinking, and is great Fun to all bat those 
most concerned. Bat to think what a Fuss is made about most Mar- 
riazes, and how little Reason for it is shown by most People’s married 
Life!—Mr. Pips, his Diary.—Punch. 





DeatH IN THE SeweR.—Doctors DirreR.—On Mondsy (the 23rd 
ult.) the inquest into the cause of the death of five persons who were 
lately killed in the Kenilworth-street sewer, in Pimlico, was resumed be- 
fore Mr. Bedford, Coroner for Westminster. The evidence, which was 
principally of achemical character, furnished a remarkable instance of 
‘how doctors differ.” Dr. Lyon Piayfair, chemist to the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests; Dr. Aileo, ?rofessor of Chemistry, King’s College; 
Mr. Dagald Campbel!, of University ollege, differed altogether from 
the opinion of De. Ure. The latter cons:iared that the gas which killed 
the men was generated by percolation; ~ile the former gentlemen 
were of opinion that it resulted from the fou deposit contuined in tho 
sewer itself. 

Dr. Miller's evidence embraced a report which he had drawn up along 
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i . ald Campbell and Mr. Phillips, in which he emphatically 
Mated their decided Soaviction that the deaths in question were occa- 
sioned by the preseuce of sulphuretted hydrogen, geuerated from the or- 
dinary contents of sewers in a state of sta uation, aad the absence ofa 
sufficient quantity of atmospheric air, and thatthe lime waste had nothing 
to do with the accident in question; also, that ite presence in the road 
materiale, as described. can in no way be prejadicial to health.” All the 
chemical witnesses, however, ager that, had the sewer been properly 
ventilated the gas, no matter how produced, would have been compara- 
tively innocuous. ; ; 

The jury returned the following verdict :— 

“ We fiad that the deceased men, David Peart, Thomas Gee, and Joho 
Atwood, died from the inhalation of noxious gas generated ina neglected 
and unventilated sewer situated in Kenilworth street; and we also find 
that the deceased Heary Wells and John Walsh met their deaths from 
the same c.use,in their laudable endeavours to save the lives of the three 
first sufferers. The jury unanimously consider that the commissioners 
and officers of the metropolitan sewers are much to blame for having 
neglec!ud to avail themselves of the unusual advantages offered from the 
local situatioa of the Grosveuor Canal for the parposes of flashing the 
sewers iti this district ” 

The Corouer said ho could only record the finding of the jar so far as 
it related tu the deaths of the deceased. The latter part of the verdict 
he could not legally record. If the jary attributed blame to any indi- 
vidual, or body of individaals, they ought to do so by 8 distinct verdict 
of manslaughter, As sach was not their finding, he should ouly record 
the verdict that the deceased cams by their deaths from inhaling the nox- 
ious gases yeuerated iu a neglected sewer. 





Fixances or THe East Inpta Company.—The official returns just 
published and presented to Parliament show that the gross total receipts 
of the hume treasury of the Bast India company from the Ist of May, 
1848, to the 30:h of April, 1849, amounted tu £5,618,927, and the total 
disbursements to £ 4,274,495, leaving a balance iu favour of the treasary, 
on the 30:0 of Apri, of £1,344,431, Tae receipts of the home treasury 
for the year ending 30 hot Aor, 1850, are estimated at £5,201,931, and 
the disburseme's at £4,239,885, leaving an estimated balance, ou the 
30th of Aprii, 1850, a1 £962,046. The debts of the Givernment of In- 
dia, in Buglaud, ov the Ist of May last, amounted to £5,054,283, and the 
credits to £2,897,708, leaving an excess of debt of £2,156,575. The 
total number ot employes of the Company, in England, on the Ist of May, 
amounted to 514, whose salaries amounted to £126,121. The gross total 
amount of the revenues of the several Presidencies and Goveruments of 
India fur the year 1817-8 was estimated at 17,619,381 rupees, and the gross 
total charges at 15,619,257 rupees; which latter, added to 3,016,012 ru- 

es (the charges visbursed in Bagland), made the grand total charges of 
Indio, for the year 1847-8, amount to 18,635,309 rapees, leaving a defi- 
ciency on the general account of 1,015,968. 





An Honocaance Bequest—The late D. Fereday, Eaq., of Ettinghal! 
Park, Statf srdsnire, has bequeathed to Magdalen College, Oxford 20,000/, 
for the pur, ose of founding four fellowships, to be called by his name, a 

reference to be given primarily to his kio, and afterwards to natives of 
Btaffordshire. Me. Fereday was formerly a gentleman commoner of this 
college, aud was in 1814 created an honorary M.A. 





InrerestinG AND Darinc Cuattencs.—Mr. Feargus O'Connor has 
challenged the House of Commous for £100 aside “to lay down his life” 
272 times, and to pick it up again in the course of one year. We under- 
stand that he is backed to a very large amount by some of the wealthiest 
Life Insurance Companies in the City, who place the greatest confidence 
in the bonourable member’s powers of longevity. No answer bas ye! 
been sevt to Mr. O'Connor's liberal offer. The reason for this curious 
apathy is founded, we are informed, upon the absurd belief that the inde- 
fatigable M. P, is sure to perform the astonishing feat, no matter whether 
he is challenged or not. In the meantime he is in capital condition, hav- 
ing been in trainiug now for several years.—Punch. 
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To CorresponpeNnts.—H. R. A —Your suggestions shall have due consideration. The 

nucity of Chess matter of local interest, lately, is remarkabie. Like yourself, we hope 
Ora differen state of things as the season advances. 

*.* A communication addressed to the New York Chess Club has been placed in our 
hands, wh: rein is set forth tue desire of the Catskill Chess Club to engage in a match by cor- 
respondence + iththe tormer,or wih “any other Chess Club of standing.” Weregret to 
state in reply, that the New York Chess Club itself cannot just now be said to be of the 
class, orto ovcapy the position above specified. We sh.ll, however, be happy to hear from 


md  Seeeelation of amateurs who may be inclined to accept the proffered challenge of 


—_——+—~. 
APPOINTMENTS.—The London Gazette of the 26th ult announces the appointment 
of Sir E. ! Baynes as H.M. Consul General at Turin, and C, EB. Michele Esq, 


A Consul at St. Petersburg. Both have been already reported in our co- 
umns. 


_ Commission To INQUIRE INTO HER Masesty's FoRESTAL RIGHTS.—Her Ma- 
jesty has appointed three commissioners,and also a secretary ,to inquire into and re- 
port upon rights or claims over the New Forest, Southampton, and Waltham Fo- 
rest, Essex. The mermvers of the commission are, Edward Berkeley Baron 
Portman Jobn Lucius Dampier, Esq , Barrister-at law, and Dominick Daly, Esq. 
Joseph Burnley Hume, Hsq., barrister-at-law, is the secretary and clerk to the 
commission. The appointments were made under a recent act (12 and 13 Viet 
cap. 81] and courts willbe tn | held near the places by the comunissioners. It 
is alleged that encroachments and trespasses have been committed upon the fores- 
tal rights of the Queen ; and on the other hand claims are made by the inhabitants 
to common and other rights. The commissioners (one of whom may be paid £500 
a year, besides the clerk's salary and the necessary expenses) are to hold open 
courts, at which any person having any rights or claims inay attend, and lay the 
game before the commissioners, who are to ascertain the boundaries of the two 
forests, and to enquire into the nature of forest courts, and the expediency of re- 
modelling or abolishing such courts. The inquiries, examinations, and proceed 
ings of the cominissoners are to he entered in books. The expenses of carryin 

the act into execution are to be defrayed out of the income of the Woods an 


Forests. 
Arup. 


Wak OFrice. OcT. 26.— 2d Regt of Drag Gds—Veterinary-Sur j 
half. pay of the Regt. to be Vevoriney pA gg Ist Drage—Seee i eee. from 
Qumr, v J Partridge, who ret upon alf-pay. 12h Lt Drags—Lt T C Maunsell 
to be Capt by pur, v Sutton.who ret ; Cor and AdjtC Marr to have the rank of Lt; 
pe GF Whintingstall to be Lt, by pur, vy Maunsell. 2d Regtof Fr—Capt T B 

ord Cochrane, from 18th Ft. to be Capt, v Gillespie, who ex. 18th Ft—Capt A 
Gillespie from 2d Ft, to be Capt, v Lord Cochrane, who ex. 34th—Capt B Bar- 
ow, from balf pay Unat. to be Capt,v C F Hervey, who ex; LL EF Agnew to 
be Cai, by 'ur. v Bariow, who ret; Ens D Steuart to be Lt, by pur, v Agnew 
42d—Lt RS ~inclair to be Capt, by pur,v F Campbell, who ret ; Ens. J  Pa- 
sonnes S'S Lt, by pur, v Sinclair. “57th—CaptJ Goold. from half pay Unat, to 
be Capt, (repaying the diff), v H Gahan, who ex , Lt W Inglis, to be Gap. ty 














ur, v Goold, who ret; Ens J F Bland to be Lt by pur, v Inglis. 74th—Ens A H 
Dillon, from 67th Ft, tobe Ens, without pur, v Gordon, app to 59th Ft. 90th— 
Lt T Johas, from Ri Nfld Comps, to be Lt, v Bagar, whu ex. Ceylon Rifle Regt 
—A D Hays, Gent, to be Sec Lt, by par, v Cliffe, pro. Royal Nfld Compes— 
Li H MeMahon Eagar, from 90th Ft, tobe Lt, v Johns, who ex. 

RuMovRED ApoLiTiON oF THE BoaRD oF OrpNANcE.—It is rumoured that 
the Government seriously contemplate abolishing the Board of Ordnance, and 
that the entire control of this branch of the service wll be vested in the Comman- 
der-in-Chief and in two offi:ers,to be called the Comptroller of Ordnance Store 
Accounts and the Comptroller of Ordnance Cash Accounts. W hat gives addi- 
tional strength to this statement :a the fact that the offive of Secretary to the 
Board of Oidnance, vacant by the death of Mr Byham, has not been yet filled 
up, and will not, itis stated, be filled up tillthe Army Finance Committee have 
made their report in 1850 or 1851. 

Tue Brever in Hosouror THE Queen's Visit To IRELAND.—The long ex- 
pected brevet, in honour of her Majesty's visit to Ireland, has come at last, and 
come with a vengeance. Parturiunt montes, §c. It will not ruin the country 
by its cost—that's one comfort; neither will it yield one iota of gratification to 
any one in the United Kingdom but the officers advanced. It is a shameful mock- 
ery,a farce, an insult. It is a mere boudoir affair at the best, favouring and flat- 
tering aides de camp and ex-aides de camp, and leaving the *‘ service ‘men to 
tally unnoticed. 1f we did not know how these things are managed athead quar. 
ters, we should almost suppose her Majesty had seen no soldiers during her visit 
to Ireland bat the laced and Sontaved staff of the Lord Lieutenaut and Prince 
George. We did imagine that the Cameronians received her Majesty at Cork ; 
that the 7ch and 8th Hussars, the Enniskillens, the Carabiniers, the 9th, the 40th, 
55th, 71st, Rifles, and others, vied with each other todo honour tothe Royal visit, 
and that at least one officer in each corps would have been remembered, We 
are mistaken. We gave the Whigs credit fur mure good taste. more sagacity, 
than it appears they were entitled to, They have missed an excellent opportunity 
of doing a graceful thing, aud have raised the bile of a great number of the finest 


fellows in the army.--Gazette. 
Navy. 


Tue Derence Bricave.—The comptroller general of the coast guard has is- 
sued orders for the cessition of the great gan exercise for the season; and Com. 
mander Jerningham has returned to her Majesty's ship Ercellent. having been 
engaged since the winter in carrying out on the coast Captain Stewart’s instruc- 
tions, during his absence on a tour of inspection and minute examination of the 
coast of Ireland and Scotland, owing to the reductions in the protection of the 
revenue that he has thought it necessary to recommend. Whilst £50 000 per au- 
num will be saved by these reductions, the efficiency of the coast guard will be 
improved by an addition to the force onshore, Twemy revenue cruisers are now 
for sale, which were aclass of vessels well adapted for the purpose for which 
they were intended ; but, it is to be hoped, if ever it should be found necessary to 
increase this arm of the service,that one more suited to coast defences will be 
adopted in their stead. Upwards of 2600 men are now fit for service ashore or 
afloat at a moment’s notice, embracing nearly half the entire force of the coast 
guard of the United Kingdom, and all lying within six hours sail of our goveru- 
ment ports. These are the crews of the districts, and revenue cruivers between 
Lynn in Norfolk and Milford Haven, out of which about 250 have served as 
petty officers, upwards of 1000 as able seamen, the remainder as seamen of reve- 
nue cruisers, promoted into the coast guard, and 400 as seamen and boys now 
serving in cruisers, Out of this number of 2600drilled mea, something short of 
250 exceeds the age of 40, though the mean average age is from 30 to 35. The 
same good spirit exists among them to keep up their efficiency, and they are in- 
debted to men selected from among themselves, and who were instructed in her 
Majesty’s ship Excellent, for the high state of gunnery proficiency that they have 
displayed. Considering the general good character of the men, and their pro- 
fessional value as seamen, certainly a force of 5000 such (for they are picxed 
men) might prove of some importance on an emergency. Tae expense has not 
exceeded £500, and the expenditure of ammunition has been considerably less 
than is allowed for the same number of men in her Majesty's navy. The — 
ting commanders aud officers in the coast guard have displayed great zeal an Noe 

as 








tivity inearrying outthe comptroller general's views, and Commander J. 
conducted the whole service with judgment and energy.—U. S. Gazette. 

CHANGES AND Repuctions In THe GOVERNMENT DePaRTMENTS.—It is 
strongly reported, and, although we have no official contirmation, we believe there 
is substantial foundation fur the rumour, that the steam department of the Admi 
ralty at Somerset House is to be absorbed in the department of the Surveyor of 
the Navy. The office of comptroller of machinery is to be abolished, and Cap- 
tain Ellice, who now holds the appointment, is to be transferred tu the Coast 
Guard Service, as comptroller general, Captain Houston Stewart, C.B., who 
now holds that office, being transferred to the Board of Admiralty, in the room of 
Captain Lord John Hay, C.B., who succeeds Sir John Louis, Bart., as superin 
tendent of Devonport Dockyard. 

THe ApMIRAL’s Goop-serRvice Pension. —It is reported that the Admiral's 
good-service pension was yesterday (the anniversary of the batle of Trafalgar) 
conferred on Admiral the Hon. Sir T. C. Capel, K C.B.—London Herald. 


Fatat Accipent.—On the afternoon of the 12th ultimo, Mr. Kemp, a mid- 
shipman of H.M.S. Bellerophon, 78, Captain Baynes, C.B., lying off Leghorn, 
was sent ashore in charge of the cutter to bring off some men who were on leave. 
He reached the shore, embarked his men, and left to return to his ship, In the 
meantime, however, the breeze, which was litle or noth ng on leaving the Be.- 
lerophon, had freshened considerably, and it appears the cutter had proceeded 





one-third of the distance from the shore to the ship, when, in consequence of 
shipping a great deal of water, Mr. Keinp bore up for the purpose of returning 
to the land, the bout at the same time carrying a press of sail. More water was 
shipped inthe act of bearing up, which was kept under by baling; but, unfor- 
tunately, the sail having beeu lowered, and the boat having nothing to force her 
through the water, she became almost waterlogged, and, shipping water on both 
sides, she filled, and shortly afterwardsturned bottom up. This fatal catastrophe 
having been seen, both from the Bellerophon and her Majesty's steam vessel /’or- 
cupine, boats were instantly lowered from those vessels and despatched tothe 
assistance of the cutter; but before they could reach the spot Mr. Kemp and 
eleven men had disappeared, and were drowned. 

Mr. Kemp was the son of the late Lieut. Kemp, R.N. He was very steady in 
his duties, was considered to be very competent in managing boats, aud was al 
together a very promising young officer.—U. S. Gazelle. 

Promotions 1N HONOUR OF THE QUEEN’s Visit To IRELAND.—So far as» 
it affects the navy, the brevet is a miserably shabby affair, and appears to have 
been bestowed more in accordance with the afflicted poverty of Lreland, than 
with the generous and unanimous spirit of enthusiasm which marked the various 
Royal landings, levees, and junkettings ia the sister kingdom. One captain, 
three commanders, two lieutenants, a master, a surgeon, and a paymaster and pur- 
ser, have been made ; most of whom were entitled to their promotion by service, 
long before the present titne.— bid. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN FLeeEtT.—All sorts of incerrect reports are in circula- 
tion in the French, German, and English papers as to the whereabouts and des- 
tination of the squadron under the immediate personal command in chief of Vice 
Admiral Sir W. Parker, Bart, G.C.B. One authority places it at Malta, another 
at Corfu, and a third announees the arrival of a squadron of observation in the 
Bosphorus, and counts the number of guns fired as a salute. We may state, for 
the information of our readers, that the fleet, consisting of the Caledonia, 120; 
Howe, 120; Queen, 116; Prince Regent, 90; Powerful, 84 ; Vengeance, 84; 
Thetis, 36; Dragon. 6; steam-frigate; Rosamond, 6, steam-sloop, were at Cor- 
fu on the 4th inst., and were about to sail fur Athens that day. he Odin, 12 

steam-frigate, was the only man of war sent to Constantinoble, and she arrived 
there with dispatches, onthe 3d. The Bellerophon, 78, Captain Baynes, C.B.. off 
Leghorn, has been ordered to join Sir W. Parker's squadron at Athens. The 
gallant admiral will then have seven seil of the line with himn, mounting 692 guns, 
With nearly 6000 men.—Loadon Herald, 24th ult. 


We understand thatthe Phaeton, 50, frigate, when ready at Sheerness, will be 
commissioned coro G. Elliot, of the flag-ship atthe Nore. She was de- 
signed by Mr. White, the eminent yacht builder, of Cowea,—Jbid. 


OBITUARY. 


A Great Musictan.—One of the greatest celebrities of this musical epoch 
has just expired in Paris. Chopin is no more. Ata maison de santé in the Ba- 
tignolles, on the 17th ult,, this famed pianist and composer died in the arms of one 
of his devoted pupils, surrounded by his intimate friends, and in the presence of 
a sister, who had arrived expressly from Poland to be present at his last moments, 
and to offer the consolation which sisterly affection prompted to the dying exiled 
musician. Chopin was only 39 years of age, having been born at Zelazowavala, 
near Warsaw, in 1810. The rudiments of the piano were firsttaught Frederick 
Francis Chopin by an old Bohemian professor ; but the precocious genius of the 
boy-pianist soon distanced the master’s tuition—Elsner, of the Warsaw Conser- 
vatuire, instructing him in counterpoint and composition. 

Chopin, whilst a mere youth, was in the habit of travelling to the principal capi-- 
tals in Germany, to listen to the most celebrated players ; and it was from the ex- 
amination of the opposite schools of pianoforte composition—such as those of Cle 
menti, Dussek, Mozart, Beethoven, Hummel, Czerny, &c.,—that Chopin con- 
ceived his peculiarly original style, which was subsequently imitated and carried 
out by Thalberg, Liszt, Dobler, Dreyschock, Wolff, Henselt, Heller, Rosenheim, 
and other disciples of the modern romantic school, of which Chopin was the head 
and creator. In the writings, however, of Chopin, there exists a poetical and in 
tellectual power and inspiration, far surpassing his followers and competitors, 
There is a mystic beauty, a delicate pathos, a playful fancy, a flow of melody, and 
a rich variety of har:nony in Chopin 8 compositions, which stamp them with pecu- 
liarly his own characteristics. Replete with depth of thought and subtlety, there 
is, however, no doubt that ordinarily instructed amateurs are dismayed at the 
difficulties in his works. 1t requires long-tingered pianists to conquer the difficult 
extensions of twellihs: and neching bat first rate mechanism can manage Cho- 
pin'’s flashy and brilliant arpegg!. ‘The purists will also shake their heads at his 
peculiar system of harmony, and the cradeness of certain modulations will be 
particularly specified by adverse critics. 

The decided originality and marked inJividuality of Chopin's genius were 
manifested particularly in his season in 1831 at Munich and Vienna, baving been 
driven from his native land by her political mistortunes It was atthe close of 
1831 that Chopin was firet heard iv Paris. where he created an extraordinary sen- 
sation, His first grand concerto in E ininor, dedicated to Kalkbrenner, Op. 11, 
and his second in F minor, dedicated to Mrs. Anderson, Op. 21, a grand sonata in 
B flat minor, and a sunaia for piano and vivloncello, are about the only works 
which Chapin has left of the conventional classical school and even in these are 
the original types of his style, in the combination of novel and curious passages 


in three and four distinct parts. It has been a great misfortune for art, that Cho- 
pin had no artistic ambition He was described by De Balzac as being less a 
masician than a susceptible soul, to be in contact with which was irresistibly sym- 
— Chopin shunned public performances. His delight was to have around 
iin a circle of musicians and pupils, who would listen to his ravishing strains, 
as he sat extemporizing and inspired at the piano—his fragile form, and attenuat- 
ed but expressive face, individualizing, as it were, the physiognomy of his talent, 
and luokivg more like a spiritof another sphere than an earthly piavist. We 
have seen tuus collected around him the greatest musicians of age, listening 
enraptured at his marvellous ideas, executed with a manual dexterity which has 
never been approached. His nocturnes, mazurkas, ballades, scherzos, waltzes, 
polonaises, preludes, studies, rondos, tarantelles, barcarolles, &c., are the remark- 
able works which he has left. He never composed to order—that is, by treaty 
with a publisher—in his life. He was one of the most modest and retiring of 
men, and it was with the utmost persuasion he could be induced to give, once 
during a season, a matinée musicule; but when he did, it was an event; the 
prices were always high, and even then were ata premium. The warm wel- 
come and kind instructions be gave to the rising student, will be gratefully recol- 
lected by the young aspirants forfame. He had for years wretched health; the 
consutnptive hue was on his pallid visage. He visited London last season, buthbe 
was only heard at private concerts, at the houses of the Earl of Fal and 
Mrs. Sartoris (Miss Adelaide Kemble). His second concerto in F minor was per- 
formed at the Puilharmonic Society, in April, 1843, by Mdme, Dulcken, but the 
40 hand dexterous power required for the effective execution of his works seems 
to have dismayed pianists [rom attemptingthem Liszt, indeed, was of opinion 
that only Chopin bimself could play many of his pieces, not merely from their 
elaborate intricacies, but froin the absolute necessity im d on the executant of 
having an unparalleled legato quality to render intelligible Chopin's subtle 
thougits. Be this as it may, those amateurs who have heard Chopin perform his 
vwn compositions will never forget his wonderful skill and truly poetictouch. He 
has been styled the Arie/ of the piano; but he was also its Prospero—a migh 
Magician, iaventing imagery, flowing like an impetueus torrent, whilst his hands 
were a tornado aggregating the subjects and investing them with piquant and pic- 
turesque culouring, alieraately pathetic and gay, as his fancy dictated.—London 


Paper. 

Epwarp Hawke Lockrr.—The daily papers record the death, on the 16th 
inst. in his 73d year. of Edward Hawke Locker, Esq., late Commissioner of 
Greenwich Hospital.— Mr. Locker was in many respects a remarkable man. He 
was the son of Admiral Locker; to whom Nelson, soun after the Battle of the Nile, 
thus wrote :—* You, my old friend, afier twenty seven years’ acquaintance, know 
that nothing can alter my atiachment and gratitude to you. 1 have been your 
scholar. Icis you who taught me to board a French man of-war by your conduct 
when in the E.cperimeat. It is you who always said,‘ Lay a Frenchman close 
and you will beat hun ;’ and my only merit in my profession is being a good 
scholar.” Tne sen, Edward Hawke,was born at East Malling, Kent, on the 9th 
of Ociober, 1777. He was educated at Eton; which he left in 1795,—and re- 
ceived an appuintment inthe Navy Pay Office. He remained in Government 
offices sill 1800 —when he wentto India as private secretary to Lord Exmouth. 
From thattime till the peace of 1814 he was associated with that distinguished 
commander in arduous and confidential duties,—especially as secretary to the 
Mediterranean fleet; duties which he discharged with eminent abilny. In bis 
official capacity he visited Napoleon at Elba, in May, 1814:—of which visit he 
published an interesting narrative afier the death of theex emperor, In1815, Mr. 
Locker married the daughter of an eminent antiquary and philologist, the Rev. 
Jonathan Boucher,—the author of that admirable ** Provincial Glossary” the pub- 
lication of which from the posthumous MS. commenced in 1832, under very com- 
petent editorship, but which has not been continued beyond the letter B. We 
take occasion to mention this as a matter which ought to be explained.—Mr. Lock- 
er resided at Windsor trom 1815 to 1819 :—when he was appointed Secretary to 
Greenwich Hospital. During his residence at Windsor he projected and edited 
in concert with Mr. C. Knight, almost the first—if not the very first of any liter’ 
ary pretension—of those cheap and popular miscellanies which the growing abili” 
ty of the great bulkof the people to read pee | demanded in the place 0 
mischievous or childish tracts. Some very eminent friends of sound education’ 
such as the present Archbishop of Canterbury, were among its contributors. Mr- 
Lo«ker's own papers in that miscellany are excellent models of popular writing, 
—plain, energetic, affectionate. His* Lectures onthe Bible and Liturgy” whic 
have been re-printed in a separate volume—Lectures delivered to the crew of 
the Caledonia, Lord Exmouth’s flag-ship — are adimirable examples of clear ex- 
position and earnest exhortation.—Mr. Locker, after filling for several years the 
important duties of Secretary to Greenwich Hospital, became the Resident Civil 
Commissioner of that great institution. The improvements which he introdu 
into its management were results of his active and comprehensive mind. Ofthese 
improvements the Naval Schools are striking instances. Himself an accomplish- 
ed draughtsmaa and an ardent lover of the Arts, he founded the Naval Gallery at 
Gieenwica by his judicious exertions. Ir 1844, Mr. Locker's health so failed 
that he gave up his valuable appointment and retired upon a small pension—his 
fine faculties over-clouded beyond the hope of recovery. Mr. Locker was the 
intimate friend of many distinguished men who are still left to us, or who are 
gone. Touse Mr. Lockharts expression, he was“ an old and dear friend of 
Scott’s.” With Southey he stuod in the same relation. His ability was eminent- 
ly practical—his energy was uniring. His zeal for all good objects, and especial- 
ly for the advancement of education, was founded upon a deep and earnest piety, 
exhibiting itself in the most unostentatious benevolence—in that regulated indus- 
try which does so much more than mere alms-giving—in the tolerance of other 
opinions without compromising his own—in the habitual cheerfulness of a tran- 
quil and hopeful spirit. — A¢henaum, Oct. 20. 

Another Lendon paper observes, ‘‘ Mr. Locker was formerly well known in the 
literary world as the auth or of the ‘ Naval Memoirs,’ and various other biographi- 
cal sketehew He was a contributor to the Plain Englishman, one of the first 
magazines that was ever established for the instruction and amusement of ‘the 
people.” He distinguished himself by his zeal for public improvements; and 
many of the architectural alterations which at present beautify and benefit our 
metropolis were first recommended by him in an article written in the Quarterly 
Review. Mr. Locker is chiefly remarkable, however as the originator of the 
Naval Gallery of Pictures at Greenwich Hospital. The whole of the paintings 
were entirely collected by his own exertions ; and his aim was not to establish a 
gallery merely of works of art, but to commemorate those naval heroes who had 
so often saved their country from desolation and ruin.” 


Sik T. B. LetTupriner, Bant.—This venerable Baronet, whose death is just 
announced, was well known in the political world, and represented the county of 
Somerset for more than twenty years in Parliament. He was born the 2ist of 
vearents, 1778, and is succeeded by his Son the present Sir John Hesketh Leth- 
bridge, third Baronet. 

Major GeneRAL Munro, oF THE RoYaL ARTILLERY.—Major General 
Munro, K.H,, died at Rathmines onthe 16th ult. He had been apwards of half 
a century in the army, having entered it in 1795. He served in the Egyptian 
campaiga under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and wae present atthe actions of the 
2ist of March, and the siege of Aboukir. He afterwards was engaged in the ex- 
pedition to Walcheren, and was at the siege of Flushing. He subseqvently 
served in America, during the campaign in 1814 and 1815.—Onthe 22nd ult, 
Sir John Dashwood King, Bart. of West Wycombe, Bucks.—Captain H. H. 
Haviland, R.M., of Frenches, Burwash, Sussex, aged 72 —Major General J. P. 
Dunbar, of the Hon. East India Company's Bombay Establishment.—At Bath, 
on Saturday October 20, John Neal Nott, Captain R.N. aged 49.—October 25, Ma- 
jor James Mactaflan-n c+ 76 th year of his age.—At Newent. on the 23d ult., 
in his 74th year, the Venerable Archdeacon Onslow, Vicar of Newent, Glouces - 
tershire, and Rectorof Stoke Edith, Herefordshire. 
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USICAL CARD.—MRS. BAILEY begs to announce that she gives lessons in 
italian and Fnglish Singing, on the Fiano Forte, and the art cf accompanying Vocal 
Music. Mrs. Boiley attends Schools; also, at Brooklyn. Cards of address at the Music 
Stores. nov 17—Ilm 
CLASSICAL TEXT BOOKS 
FOR COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 

ye WeRouGH the great improvements in the Printing Art have done so much toadd to 

the appearance of Books, aud a'so to diminish the cost, yet the price still forms rather 
a serious item in the expenseofeducatioa. This is particalar:y the case in editions of the 
Lat'n Classics There is no want of excellence in many of tuese, bul they are generall 
either sv comprehensive or extended by annotat.ons, that the price is an obstacle to those 
who, enterta ning enlarged views of the advautages of education, bave not means com- 
mensura’e with their wishes. Bia, therefore, the intention of the Subscribers, to publi-hneat 
and correci editions of sach detuciied portions of the lassic autho sas are usually read in 
Schools and Coileges. This plan has been tried in England, and has been atended with 
marke! success. p 
‘To those who are obliged to study economy in education, these editions will be recom- 
mended by their cheapness, their accuracy, and their being limi.ed in their extent to that 
which is absolutely necessary. 
‘both se, whovither possess, orcan afford to possess more expensive editions, these lit- 
tle copies will be afforded 18 a meavs of saving the others from that speedy i jury or des- 
teuction which befals books in the daily transit between home and scheo ‘hey will be 
tore portable and convenient, more fair and sctiolar-like in the class-room—not open to the 
just and reasonable objection which Tutors make to editions so charged with notes, that they 
lint nme translation. 4 Cc ius 8 
The numbers of the series atready published are :—1l Corne ius Ne 25 2. Virgilii- 
Georgica Selections, 25 ets—3, ares ue Amicitia, 15 ctse—4 ——— patty =| tal 15 = 
5 Ovidii #asti, 3 books, 25 cts— 6 Cwsar de Bello Gallico, 4 books, 25 cts—7 Q. Curtius, 2 books 
Wcts—8 Taciti Agricola, 12 1-2cts—9 Horatii Carnuna, 30 cts, 
THE CANADIAN GUIDE BOOK 
Containing an accurate description of the Province, the scenes of most interest worthy of a 
visit fom the Tourist, the resources of the country, &c. In the Appen ix very useful pa- 
pers will be foind, such as the M il routes, the Canadian Tariff, population returns, com- 
parison between the pro uce of the United States and Canada, &c, &c, end the volume ig 
enriched by a large and wie! executed “ap. by Johnston, enyraver of the National 
Alles, ater E. Siavely, Eag.,Civil Engineer, Quebec.” Price $1. 
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: New York, G. P. PUTNAM. 
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or their house, in astyle of exquisite beauty unequalled. yen The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in ‘the trade. The 
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